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Editor's Page 


Carpetbagging 


in Asia 
Architects should pack their 


principles as well as passports 
when designing abroad. 


ABOVE, LEFT TO RIGHT: Chongqing Tower, 
Chongqing, China, by Haines Lund- 
berg Waehler; 21st Century Tower, 
Shanghai, China, by Murphy/Jahn; 
AVIC Plaza Tower, Shenzhen, China, 
by Loebl Schlossman & Hackl; Jin 
Mao Tower, Shanghai, China, by Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill. 


JOHN BACK 


our years ago, when ARCHITECTURE 

published an issue on American archi- 

tects working abroad, the projects we 
discovered were concentrated in Japan. Now, 
as Japan grapples with a recession, the 
hottest markets for American firms are in 
Southeast Asia. Explosive economic growth 
in Indonesia, Malaysia, Singapore, Philippines, 
and China is creating opportunities for lucra- 
tive corporate building commissions—the 
likes of which have not been enjoyed by 
American architects since the mid-1980s. 

Like the Japanese, clients throughout Asia 
are hiring American architects to create sym- 
bols of power and prestige: high rises that 
seem more at home in Houston and Chicago 
than in developing cities still struggling to 
build roads and sewers. In Kuala Lumpur, 
for example, the petroleum giant Petronus 
has tapped Cesar Pelli to design the tallest 
building in the world, which the Malaysian 
government is touting as a symbol of the 
once-agricultural country’s industrial 
progress. Pelli’s pinnacle may be topped, 
however, by a tower designed by New York- 
based Haines Lundberg Waehler. Proposed 
for the city of Chongqing in Sichuan, one of 
China's poorest provinces, the building will 
break through the clouds at 114 stories—50 
feet higher than Chicago's Sears Tower. 
These overscaled designs represent only a 

sampling of the tall buildings sprouting up 
all over Asia, despite the fact that many 
Asian cities lack the necessary infrastructure, 
materials, or skilled labor to build them. In 


most cases, little thought is given to the en- 
vironmental and social consequences of high- 
rise development, which is increasing the 
density, pollution, and congestion of cities 
that are already growing faster than any 
others in history. Such rapid growth, espe- 
cially in agricultural countries where land is 
at a premium, may require high-rise housing 
and offices, but where is the sensitivity to site 
and context American architects proclaim so 
loudly at home? 

Despite the profession's growing aware- 
ness of sound planning, sustainability, and 
preservation, these issues seem to be ignored 
by American architects working in Asia, who 
are leaving their consciences stateside. Many 
of the skyscraper exports in Asia seem recy- 
cled from the 1980s—designs that got 
shelved during the recession, now gussied up 
with minarets and pagoda tops. 

Recently, much attention has been paid 
by the AIA and other professional groups to 
how U.S. firms can market their services to 
foreign clients. Beyond teaching architects 
how to gain a toehold in foreign soil, these 
groups should also evaluate the full impact of 
American architectural exports. It is time the 
profession examined the cultural, environ- 
mental, and social effects of practicing 
abroad, and the questionable ethics of archi- 
tects carpetbagging in Asia. 


Debra Трал 
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LEAVING THE FLAT EARTH SOCIETY 
GAVE US AWHOLE NEW 
DESIGN PERSPECTIVE. 


Introducing Contura. A new 
dimension in the washroom. 


Until now, the washroom 
equipment industry has left 
you flat, specifying the same 
accessories for corporate 


headquarters as gas stations. 


No more. Because Bobrick 
is throwing you a curve, an 
elegant, subtle arc to be 
found on the elevations 
of a complete collection 
of recessed and surface- 
mounted models. 
Contura washroom ac- 
cessories are a family of 


design-integrated paper towel 
dispensers and waste recep- 
tacles, toilet tissue and seat 
cover dispensers, soap 
dispensers, and sani- 
tary napkin/tampon 
vendors and disposals. 
All crafted of dur- 
able, heavy-gauge stainless 
steel, exquisitely drawn 
with complementary arcs 
and radiuses, providing a 
new and unprecedented 
opportunity for design 
distinction and function- 
ality in the washroom. 


So, turn in your member- 
| ship in the flat earth society 
and specify Bobrick's new 
Contura Series. 

For a catalog and personal 
presentation, call or write 
| Bobrick, 11611 Hart Street, 
North Hollywood, CA 91605. 


in CA call‏ ,800/553-1600 سا 


818/503-1630. 


€ 1993 Bobrick Washroom Equipment, Inc. Contura and the distinc- 
tive arc design are trademarks of Bobrick Washroom Equipment, Inc. 


BOBRICK 


Contura” Series 


New York Los Angeles Jackson, TN Toronto 
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Order your copy of The Architect's Handbook of Professional Practice, 12th edition. 
Completely revised, updated and more indispensable than ever. 
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Letters 


Capitol crime 

The July 1994 issue of ARCHITEC- 
TURE is of the highest quality as 
usual. In particular, I heartily second 
your article "Percent for Architec- 
ture" (page 15). No matter how we 
architects approach it, architecture is 
and always will be "art" as well as 
"science." Publishing the letter and 
photographs regarding Lake/Flato's 
Chandler house (page 19) indicates 
sensitivity of self-policing within the 
profession and should be openly 
highlighted when architects cross 
the "referential" boundary. 

On a similar note, Bradford Mc- 
Kee's article, "Capitol Bias" (page 
37), has also violated a boundary— 
one of presumption; guilty without 
trial. The majority of the article 
seems factual, but opinions should 
be left up to the readers, with 
charges leveled and proven in the le- 
gal system. It's obvious that Mc- 
Kee's case is trying to lead one to be 
sympathetic by equating General 
Accounting Office numbers to the 
AIA's Code of Ethics. George M. 


of 360dpi. 
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White has just been painted as a se- 
rious civil rights offender. Without 
his day in court, is that fair? 

McKee's brief article brings out 
more questions about the bureau- 
cratic system than about White's in- 
tegrity. He may be a poor manager, 
but what has the Architect of the 
Capitol's Office to do with hiring or 
managing almost 2,000 personnel, 
from project architects to custodians, 
in the first place? 

To me, the proper focus of the Ar- 
chitect of the Capitol should be on 
buildings, their design and restora- 
tion. His management focus should 
be on staff restoration professionals 
and not in the area of building 
"household" maintenance. McKee's 
clamoring for the President of the 
United States to replace White is 
somewhat biased and opinionated 
reporting and seemingly out of his 
area of expertise. 

Policing actions of our fellow archi- 
tects in the realm of architecture has 
certain historical documentation. 
Whether we like it or not, we are 


"our brother's keeper" in the "arts" 
and "science" of the practice of archi- 
tecture because we are all in it to- 
gether. Our reputations depend on 
the "architectural" actions of one an- 
other. When we violate these, we 
bring disdain on the profession and 
distrust from the world around us. 
However, outside the field of archi- 
tecture, nonarchitectural accusations 
are not only inappropriate but coun- 
terproductive to the profession. This 
is not meant to be a protection of 
George White, whom I do not 
know, but rather a charge to our 
magazine to refocus on the practice 
of architecture. Basically, as a profes- 
sional organization, let's stick to 
matters that we can direct and stay 
clear of those that cause division and 
should be handled by other systems 
and other professions. 
Johnny W. Cotten, AIA 
Cotten Landreth Architects 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


I read Bradford McKee's "Protest" 
with some degree of astonishment. 


is for the clarity 


is f 


egs 
of standard memory. 


Architects throughout this country 
know George White and respect 
him as an exemplar of the profession. 

When first appointed Architect of 
the Capitol, White inherited an of- 
fice in total disarray and a building 
complex that literally was falling 
apart. In the intervening years, 
White has transformed Capitol Hill 
into the showplace of the nation. 

He has assembled a highly profes- 
sional staff and engaged outstanding 
architecture firms to assist him in 
the restoration of this national trea- 
sure. This current flap over minority 
hiring is perhaps more political 
smoke than fire. 

Furthermore, statistics without 
qualifying background can often 
lead to erroneous conclusions. Even 
if there may have been some man- 
agement oversights, these should 
not overshadow a lifetime of dedica- 
tion to architecture and a career of 
monumental achievements. 

Theodore F. Mariani, FAIA 
Mariani Architects Planners Engineers 
Chantilly, Virginia 


I am writing to protest the obvious 
liberal bias in your piece “Capitol 
Bias.” The use of racial profiles 
showing disparate numbers of mi- 
norities in certain positions com- 
pared to their numbers in the local 
work force is not in itself "proof" of 
bias, but only an indication that 
such bias may exist. 

Discrimination happens to indi- 
viduals, and consequently, proof of 
discrimination must come from 
treatment of individuals. 

Your example of the high-voltage 
electricians is the strongest indicator 
that bias could exist, but several 
pieces of the "proof" are missing. 

Of the 24.8 percent of minorities 
holding these jobs in the private sec- 
tor, how many individuals have ap- 
plied for work at the Capitol? If 
none have applied, then no discrimi- 
nation has occurred. Is there a test 
that must be taken to rank appli- 
cants according to knowledge and 
ability? If so, where do the minori- 
ties rank in the list of applicants? If 
hiring is done strictly on the basis of 


such a test, and all new hires happen 
to be white, then no discrimination 
has occurred. If minorities of high 
rank on such a list have been passed 
over for employment, then that is 
proof of bias, but no such informa- 
tion is forthcoming in your article. 

Your example of the high percent- 
age of black women being employed 
as custodians seems to indicate that 
white women are discriminated 
against for these positions. 

You cannot use low percentages of 
minorities in certain positions as evi- 
dence of bias, and then turn around 
and claim that a high percentage of 
minorities in another unrelated posi- 
tion is also evidence of the same bias. 

How large is the pool of qualified 
minority applicants for the higher 
paid positions? Could it be that the 
relative percentages for white/minor- 
ity applicants for these positions are 
exactly the same as the actual num- 
bers of white/minority employees? 
We don't know these figures, be- 
cause you haven't reported them. If 
you really wanted to uncover bias on 


Capitol Hill, this would be some- 
thing to look into. If, however, you 
just want to jump on the white- 
male-bashing bandwagon by using 
misleading statistics to further your 
liberal agenda, then congratulations. 
J.L. Tyson 

Cape Canaveral, Florida 


I have just finished reading the arti- 
cle "Capitol Bias" in your July issue. 
Having visited the U.S. Capitol be- 
fore George M. White became Ar- 
chitect of the Capitol and at periodic 
times since, I can say that the aver- 
age American citizen has no idea of 
the debt of gratitude owed White 
for his work. When he took over, 
the building was a dump. Now it el- 
egantly represents the best for which 
our country stands. 

It is a sad commentary when a 
man is taken to task for not having 
the right number of each kind of 
body and is not praised for the qual- 
ity of his contribution to society. 

John L. Webb 
Ponchatoula, Louisiana 
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CAD review re-viewed 
I read with dismay the July article 
on CAD systems (pages 113-117). 
This article misinforms and does a 
disservice to members of the profes- 
sion who depend on magazines such 
as yours to provide accurate and use- 
ful information concerning integrat- 
ing CAD software in their practices. 
By what possible measure are these 
programs in the top 10 of CAD? 
With the exception of AutoCAD and 
MicroStation, I question whether 
any of them qualify. With the ex- 


ception of Sonata and A&ES, I also 

question whether any of them qual- 

ify based on their usefulness as archi- 
tectural tools. VersaCAD for 
Macintosh, which was listed, was 
discontinued two years ago. 

The author says that changes to ar- 
chitectural CAD software are "more 
cosmetic than substantive." On what 
evidence is this based? The body of 
the article is a series of empty non 
sequiturs grazing issues such as 
hardware prices, AutoCAD, and fa- 
cilities management. If a little 
knowledge can be a bad thing, this 
very little knowledge demonstrated 
by the writer is dangerous. 

Given ARCHITECTURE 's general 
practice of not publishing software 
reviews, I feel that this article was 
especially damaging to the maga- 
zine's reputation as a source of good 
information, to the dozens of major 
software developers who have dedi- 
cated resources to creating tools 
specifically for architecture, and to 
the architects who are attempting to 
evaluate the myriad of available soft- 


ware and hardware alternatives and 
select the best one for their practice. 
David Marlatt, AIA 

President, Graphisoft U.S. 

South San Francisco, California 


It is strange that in your review, 
Cadkey was represented by its engi- 
neering software (CADKEY 7) and 
not its architectural software. Cad- 
key's DataCAD is the best value on 
the market today and, obviously, 
AutoCAD's worst nightmare. Perhaps 
that is why it was not represented. 
Ray Campbell, AIA, Architect 
J. Hyatt Hammond Associates 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


Your article had about as much meat 
as would the “Top 10 List” of CAD 
programs on Letterman. “At a glance” 
should not mean with eyes closed. 

In the article’s defense, some infor- 
mation was offered, albeit inconsis- 
tently. If the listing was in priority 
by programs in use, then third-party 
support could be inferred. Was 
DataCAD left off as Cadkey's archi- 


tecturally specific acquisition be- 

cause it failed to meet top 10 crite- 

ria, and if so, why was CADKEY 
slighted as "not as strong for pure 
architectural design" when the pur- 
chase of DataCAD addressed this and 
could have been mentioned? 

When can our profession expect 
an intelligent, no-holds-barred, real 
product evaluation from AIA? A 
committee could establish relevant 
criteria: software cost per station, at 
market average prices; hardware cost 
per station, at market average prices, 
for each software manufacturer's 
minimum recommended platform 
configuration; recommended train- 
ing time in cost per hour; a blind 
test by architects not skilled in CAD 
for ease of use and relevance to our 
processes and approach; benchmark 
tests for specific file sizes for zoom, 
pan, plot, and load. 

Advertisers that don't score high 
marks may get upset and stop ad- 
vertising, but isn't that the conflict 
of interest that the AIA has railed 
against (as it relates to advertising 
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Alumi-Flash 


Designed to alleviate the 
mainentance and problems that 
come from the use of pitch pans. 
A maintenance free flashing 
system capable of lasting as 
long as the roof membrane. 


CONTACT PORTALS PLUS, INC. OR ONE OF OUR 
AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS FOR YOUR 
FREE 100 PAGE ARCHITECTURAL MANUAL 


Distributors located throughout the U.S., Canada, and Great Britain 


Portals Plus, Inc. 
484 Thomas Drive 


The ONLY Source for 
Commercial Roof Accessories 


Retrofit Flashing 


Created to speed installation 
with existing penetrations that 
cannotbedisconnected. Manu- 
factured from materials compat- 
ible with all types of roof sys- 
tems. Adapters for Angle and 
Square Tubingare available. 


Bensenville, IL 60106 
800-PPI-5240 
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and the profession) these many 
years? Stop the trivia and support 
your constituency. 

Harrison F. Bink, AIA 

Partner, Bink & Associates Architects 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 


My mouth dropped open when your 
author, in reviewing the top 10 CAD 
programs for architecture firms, re- 
viewed CADKEY 7. Why he did not 
ask the common-sense question, 
“Why on earth would one of the top 
10 best-selling CAD products for ar- 
chitecture firms be a mechanical en- 
gineering CAD program?” 

Cadkey is the parent company of 
DataCAD 5, which is an exclusively 
architectural CAD software product. 
DataCAD 5 is a great software pro- 
gram at an extraordinarily modest 
price, and it is no wonder it has 
made your top 10 list after selling 
over 25,000 copies in the last six 
months. But please note, it is Data- 
CAD 5 that should be reviewed in 
this article, not CADKEY 7. I regret 
that architects missed the opportu- 


nity to read about this fine CAD 
product due to your oversight. 
Evan Н. Shu, AIA 

Shu Associates 

Boston, Massachusetts 


As the MicroStation product man- 
ager for Bentley Systems, I have a 
keen interest in seeing our products 
positioned well in print. Imagine my 
disappointment to see MicroStation 
misrepresented in the review by Jon 
Pepper. He wasn’t exactly inaccu- 
rate, yet he certainly wasn’t noting 
current information. I would suggest 
that he compiled his information 
from promotional literature for Ver- 
sion 4, released in February 1991. 
MicroStation Version 5 has been 
commercially available since Decem- 
ber 1993. In addition, judging from 
the images that appear above the 
MicroStation entry, which are not 
MicroStation at all, Pepper did not 
sufficiently research our product. 
Tom Anderson, AIA 

Bentley Systems 

Exton, Pennsylvania 


Healthcare concerns 

I am concerned about the American 
Institute of Architects’ stance on en- 
dorsing President Clinton’s health- 


care proposal (June 1994, page 135). 


The Institute stands for integrity 
and professionalism. I am disturbed 
by the AIA’s endorsement of a 
healthcare plan that was crafted in a 
secret committee and chaired by 
someone who is not an elected offi- 
cial—First Lady Hillary Clinton. 
The AIA should be an advocate for 
the practicing architect. Anything 
that is a detriment to economic via- 
bility, autonomy, or professional 


practice should be fought vigorously. 


The Institute is wrong by “going 
along to get along” regarding the 
current move to “fix” healthcare, 
and its members should be very 
careful about supporting a bill in 
Congress that is worse than the 
problems it attempts to correct. 
Keith Starnes, Associate AIA 
Clemson University 

College of Architecture 

Anderson, South Carolina 


News or views? 

I found David Dillon’s article on 
projects in Texas by David Schwarz 
(June 1994, pages 28-29) rather 
mean-spirited. The pages of ARCHI- 
TECTURE are hardly the venue for 
questionable judgments of persons 
or practices, especially when dis- 
guised as a “news item.” 

Dillon’s opinions of architectural 
design are what I care to read about, 
not his opinions of the individuals 
who design architecture. I find the 
article unbefitting of your normally 
high editorial standards. 

Mark A. Rabe, AIA 
Alexandria, Virginia 


Corrections 

In the July 1994 issue of ARCHITEC- 
TURE, Walter DuFresne photo- 
graphed the Haber Early Learning 
Center (page 46); Robert Perron 
photographed the Latino Youth De- 
velopment Center (page 48); Tim 
Griffith photographed the Burton E. 
Green Child and Family Develop- 
ment Center (pages 80-85). 
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The verdict is in. The complete line of Chase-Durus traffic doors is judged to 
be of the very highest quality, reliability and aesthetic appeal. In reality, there is no 
"or equal" for this wide range of doors: 
e Speedor* automated high-speed roll-up doors 

e Quicky” automated high-speed horizontal doors 

e Durulite* insulated impact traffic doors in various confi 


gurations and full range 


No matter what application you have, we can speed your selection and specifi- 
cation process. We offer more choices, more options, more solutions to problem 
doorways...in commercial, institutional, consumer and industrial doors. Judge 
for yourself why Chase-Durus doors are seen in all the best locations. Refer to 
our full line catalog in Sweet's...or call toll-free 1-800-543-4455 (Ohio 513-860-5565), 
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here's something 
special about Pozzi Windows. 
Perhaps it’s our reverence for 
wood. After all, our heritage is 
in millwork. But there's more to 
windows than wood and glass. 
Great windows start with a great 
design. That's where you come 
in. Give us a challenge, some- 
thing really special. We take 
pride in creating windows that 
will illuminate your design. Just 
think of Pozzi as the "Designer 
Window" company. 


We know you want choices, 
lots of choices. That's why we 
offer such a wide variety of 
divided lite options. Want 
custom clad colors? We'll 
match the color of almost 
anything ...even the Ferrari in 
the driveway. 


For a free catalog and the 
name of the Pozzi distributor 
nearest you, please call Pozzi 
at 1-800-821-1016. We'd be 
delighted to hear from you! 


WOOD WINDOWS 


A Division of JELD-WEN. 


Pozzi Window Company 
P.O. Box 5249 
Bend, Oregon 97708 
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Events 


September 21 

Deadline for submission of entries to 
the American Planning Association's 
1995 National Planning Awards. 
Contact: (202) 872-0611. 


September 21-24 

National Association of Women in 
Construction's 1994 convention, in 
Chicago. Contact: (800) 552-3506. 


September 22-24 

"Houses and Housing," the 1994 
AIA Western Mountain Regional 
Conference in Jackson, Wyoming. 
Contact: (307) 745-5322. 


September 23-October 30 
inSITE94, site-specific artworks 
throughout San Diego County and 
Tijuana. Contact: (619) 544-1482. 


September 27-28 

" Architectural Acoustics and Noise 
Control Standards," a course spon- 
sored by the American Society for 
Testing and Materials. Contact: 
(215) 299-5478. 


September 27-29 

InterPlan exhibition, covering con- 
tract furnishing and interior design, 
at the Jacob K. Javits Convention 
Center in New York City. Contact: 
(212) 221-0500. 


October 1 

Charles Moore Foundation raffle to 
endow Moore House and Studio in 
Austin, Texas. Grand Prize is one 
week at Sea Ranch. For tickets, con- 
tact: Charles W. Moore Foundation 
c/o Ace Architects, (510) 452-0775. 


October 1 

“Access,” a conference addressing 
universal design in the kitchen and 
bathroom, organized by the Cooper- 
Hewitt. Contact: (212) 860-6868. 


October 4 

Johnson Controls/United States En- 
ergy Association sponsor the Fifth 
Annual Energy Efficiency Forum, 
“Delivering Energy Efficiency in the 


90s,” in Washington, D.C. Contact: 


(414) 274-4546. 


October 4-February 26, 1995 
"Good Offices and Beyond: The 
Evolution of the Workplace," at the 
Cooper-Hewitt, National Museum 
of Design, in New York City. Con- 
tact: (212) 860-6868. 


October 7-8 

"Dogon to Digital: Design Force 
2000," the first national conference 
sponsored by the Organization of 
Black Designers, in Chicago. Con- 
tact: (202) 659-3918. 


October 14 

Deadline for entries in the National 
Association of Home Builders/Na- 
tional Council on Seniors Housing 
Fourth Annual Best of Seniors 
Housing Awards Program. Contact: 
(800) 368-5242, ext. 235. 


October 31 

Deadline for entries in the 1995 
Presidential Design Awards, admin- 
istered by the Design Arts Program 
of the National Endowment for the 
Arts. Contact: (202) 682-5437. 
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New Embassies Open 
in Washington, D.C. 


The history of embassy design in 
Washington, D.C., began with the 
adaptation of 19th-century brick 
and stone mansions on Massachu- 
setts Avenue, known as "Embassy 
Row." In the 1930s, several foreign 
governments built new embassies on 
the row, adopting the U.S. fashion of 
the day, Neo-Georgian architecture, 
instead of their own national styles; 
Edwin Lutyens' British Embassy and 
John J. Whelan's Embassy of Nor- 
way (both completed in 1931) are 
notable examples. Today, three new 
buildings illustrate a more nationalis- 
tic approach: the Finnish and Singa- 
pore embassies, and the German 
ambassador's residence. 

Located at 3301 Massachusetts 
Avenue, the Finnish Embassy occu- 
pies a site previously inhabited by a 
1950s Federal-style mansion. De- 
signed by the Finnish architectural 
team of Mikko Heikkinen and 
Markku Komonen, the new embassy 
is surrounded by the embassies of 
Norway and Belgium; the Nuncia- 
ture of the Holy See (Vatican); and 
the U.S. Naval Observatory. 

A bold steel-and-glass box nestled 
among its stately masonry neigh- 
bors, the Finnish Embassy maxi- 
mizes an awkward, sloping site, 
condensing offices, library, and cere- 
monial room within 4,750 square 
meters, one-third of which is devoted 
to parking. Its assemblage of glass 


SINGAPORE INTERIOR: Lanterns anchor RTKL's grand staircase. 


block, green-tinted glass, patinated 
copper and bronze, and polished 
granite walls conceals a naturalistic 
haven created behind the building. 
Replete with natural light, the inte- 
rior combines the precision of stain- 
less steel nautical detailing with 
natural wood surfaces. Heikkinen 
and Komonen’s design epitomizes 
Finland’s Modern traditions. 

In the 1960s, growing require- 
ments for offices, on-site parking, 
and security led the State Depart- 
ment to develop an office park for 
embassies in northwest Washington. 
Today, the strict guidelines of the 
47-acre International Center suggest 
the new direction of embassy design. 
Among the first of 23 lots to be de- 
veloped is the Embassy of Singapore, 
designed by RTKL Associates. The 
firm’s choice of materials, structure, 
and landscape reflect Singapore's ar- 
chitectural traditions: The brick and 
limestone exterior employs teak sun- 
shades and conceals an interior lined 
with mahogany and cherry, silk wall 
panels, and custom lighting. 

The new German ambassador's 
residence, located west of George- 
town, harkens back to the grandeur 
of Washington's Embassy Row. De- 
signed by German architect O.M. 
Ungers, the hilltop residence is east 
of the Modern, 95,000-square-foot 
Chancery, designed by Ungers’ 
teacher, Egon Eiermann, in 1964. 
While the Chancery conceals itself 
beneath a cover of trees, the ambas- 
sador’s residence flaunts terraced 


NORTH FACADE: Screen evokes Singapore vernacular. 


landscaping and a reflecting pool 
with unabashed formality. 

The plan and section of the resi- 
dence are derived from a square. The 
roof evidences the separation of pub- 
lic and privates areas: Segmented 
pyramidal skylights line the corri- 
dors, and copper-sheathed pyramidal 
roofs cap the square private rooms. 
Devoid of ornamentation, the pure 
forms of the residence are the an- 
tithesis of the layered, complex 
Chancery. However, the two adja- 
cent buildings share a disciplined ap- 
proach to design and a consistency 
of method. Ungers’ manipulation of 
the square is equivalent to Eiermann’s 
methodical application of layers. 

Both Finland and Germany com- 
missioned architects from their na- 
tive country. For Heikkinen and 
Komonen, the Finnish Embassy pro- 
vided the first opportunity to build 
in America. For O.M. Ungers, the 
chance to design a residence adjacent 
to his teacher’s building represents 
Germany’s continuity of design. Sin- 
gapore’s selection of RTKL indicates 
the potential opportunities for 
American architects in the develop- 
ment of International Center, where 
Chile, Morocco, Bangladesh, UAE, 
Brunei, and Malaysia are currently 
engaged in selecting architects for 
six of the 23 lots. 

This center hails a new decade of 
embassy building, but its success as 
the Embassy Row of the 21st cen- 
tury will depend on continuing cul- 
tural exchanges. —Ann C. Sullivan 
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FABRIC-COVERED WALKWAY: Spans Rock Creek Park. 


COPPER CLADDING: Textured materials. 


, group vice president 
for government affairs, is leaving the 
AIA to join the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission as Deputy Chief 
of Legislative Affairs. Mississippi ar- 
chitect has been ap- 
pointed Executive Director of the 
National Center for Preservation 
Technology and Training, a new di- 
vision of the National Park Service, 
located in Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

has illustrated Mr. 
Chas and Lisa Sue Meet the Pandas, a 
children’s book written by Fran 
Lebowitz, to be published in No- 
vember by Alfred A. Knopf. A film 
by Terry Black on Indianapolis ar- 
chitect will air Octo- 
ber 2 on public television. has 
merged with 
; the firm will operate as HOK. 
New York City has selected to 
head a team of consultants in the 
Yankee Stadium renovation. 
Chicago-based Valerio Associates 
and Train Dewalt have merged to 
form 
Portland-based 
with ot 
Albuquerque, has been selected to 
design the new Southern Ute Cul 
tural Center and Museum in Igna 
cio, Colorado 
has been selected to de- 
sign the National D-Day Museum 
at the University of New Orleans. 
Boston-based 
has won a competition to 
renovate Langdon and Wilson's 
1974 J. Paul Getty Museum in L.A 
Their design was selected over those 
of Spanish architect 
; Portuguese architect 
; L.A. designers 
, and ; and 
of 
Boston. 
has been chosen lead architect for 
the $10 million renovation of the 
Heard Museum in Phoenix. The 
Greenwich Village Society for His- 
toric Preservation has presented its 
annual Village Award to 
for the restoration 
of the Lesbian & Gay Community 
Services Center. Former dean of the 
College of Environmental Design at 
California State Polytechnic Univer- 
sity has been 
named dean of the North Carolina 
State University School of Design. 
has resigned as 
editor of AIA New York's Oculus to 
attend Cornell University's graduate 
program in architectural history. 
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News 


Bauhaus Celebrates 
75th Anniversary 


When Walter Gropius founded the 
Bauhaus in Weimar, Germany, in 
1919, he formalized a standard of 
education, design, and craftsmanship 
that became internationally adopted. 
Political and financial difficulties 
caused the Bauhaus to move from 
Weimar to Dessau, Germany, and, 
in 1932, to Berlin, where the school 
remained for one year before the 
Nazis forced it to close. This year, 
several museums in the United States 
and Europe are commemorating the 
75th anniversary of the Bauhaus 
with exhibitions, films, and lectures. 
In New York, “Bauhaus Work- 
shops: 1919-1933,” will be on dis- 
play at the American Craft Museum 
through October 9. The exhibition 
examines the early years of the 
Bauhaus, when it emphasized craft 
and decorative objects modeled for 
machine production. It highlights 
five disciplines: fiber, ceramics, glass, 


metal, and wood. From a 1924 ash- 
tray by Marianne Brandt to the tex- 
tile designs of Anni Albers, the 
objects illustrate the rigorous tecton- 
ics of the German school. 

Following the closure of the 
Bauhaus, many faculty members 
and students immigrated to Amer- 
ica. The Cooper-Hewitt is hosting a 
symposium on October 15 that 
chronicles this migration’s effect on 
American design. “The Legacy of the 
Bauhaus in America” features the 
premiere screening of Bauhaus in 
America. The film presents firsthand 
accounts of the school’s influence 
from several prominent American 
architects, among them Philip John- 
son, Michael Graves, James Ingo 
Freed, and Stanley Tigerman. 

Today, the Bauhaus remains a vital 
institution in Weimar, on the 1911 
campus designed by Henry van de 
Velde. Originally founded to link lo- 
cal craftspeople with artists, this in- 
stitution spawned the Modern 
teachings of Gropius, whose 1926 


Bauhaus building in Dessau still 
functions as a studio facility. 

Operating today as the University 
for Architecture and Building Sci- 
ences, the Weimar school recently 
added a department of design, which 
offers courses in art, industrial de- 
sign, and visual communication. Un- 
til 1988, a competitive admission 
process limited enrollment to 30 stu- 
dents per year. Following the unifi- 
cation of Germany, the school now 
accepts 120 students each year, 
prompting plans for expanding the 
original architecture building. 

Events celebrating the anniversary 
include cultural activities through- 
out Europe. On September 16, 
Weimar's art museum will premiere 
an exhibition on the early Bauhaus 
years, focusing on the work of Jo- 
hannes Itten, who helped shape the 
school’s curriculum. The exhibit will 
travel to Berlin’s Bauhaus Archives 
in November; the art museum in 
Bern, Switzerland, will host the ex- 
hibit next February.—A.C.$. 
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We specialize in quality products, 
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On the Boards 


A vast transportation complex 
will establish a vibrant civic 
landmark in Bilbao, Spain. 


Abando Passenger 
Interchange Development 
Bilbao, Spain 

Michael Wilford and Partners 


London-based Michael Wilford and 
Partners has developed a scheme to 
transform an existing railway station 
into a new civic center for Bilbao, 
combining transportation facilities 
with residential, retail, and commer- 
cial development. Recognizing the 
strategic location of the existing sta- 
tion, the plan incorporates public 
plazas, pedestrian routes, and grand 
colonnades to connect the new com- 
plex to its surroundings. 

A bus station, two railway lines, 
and a Metro station comprise the in- 
terchange. Rail platforms will be re- 
located in the center of the site; a 
grand station hall with a skylit oval 
dome will introduce disembarking 
visitors to the city. Retail and com- 
mercial development are relegated 
to the perimeter. 

Two sculptural elements will regis- 
ter a distinctive profile on the Bilbao 
skyline. The round world trade cen- 
ter tower will provide a landmark for 
vehicles; and an 80-meter-high 
skewed glass cube, containing eleva- 
tors and escalators, will mark a 
pedestrian entrance. 

Development of individual por- 
tions is scheduled to begin in 1996; 
the 310,000-square-meter station is 
expected to be completed in the year 
2000.—Ann C. Sullivan 
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The new buying power of 
the AIA reduces prices on 
Xerox equipment. 


The American Institute of Architects 
announces a landmark agreement. We've 
scaled down the price on Xerox office 
equipment when members lease or buy. 

Xerox has the product selection and the 
service support to help architects stream- 
line their document production. With tools 


XEROX? and The Document Company? are trademarks of the Xerox Corporation. 


like highlight and four-color copiers. B&W 
copiers. Oversized and regular-sized faxes 
and duplicators. And other document equip- 
ment. Each of which has the built-in three- 
year Total Satisfaction Guarantee, which 
says you determine whether you're satis- 
fied, not Xerox. 

Design your business to run smoother 
with better materials. Products engineered 
with all the value and reliability of Xerox 
equipment, some specifically for architects, 


XEROX 


all now at constructive savings. They may 
not improve your renderings but they'll im- 
prove the overall look of your documents. 
So check out the economies of scale you can 
now draw on. Just call 1-800-ASK-XEROX, 
ext. AIA, or your local Xerox representa- 
tive. When it comes to building business, 
we're better together. Xerox and the AIA. 


Xerox $ 
The Document Company КАТА 
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A new factory by Alvaro Siza 
counters the vitality of Vitra's 
Weil am Rhein campus. 


VITRA CAMPUS: Siza's factory (right). 


EE 


SIZA IN CONTEXT: Siza's building (right) is situated next to Hadid's fire station (center) and factory by Nicholas Grimshaw (left). 


FIRE STATION: Hadid's dynamism. 


Siza Misses at Vitra 


Were the factory designed by Alvaro 
Siza at any industrial site other than 
Vitra, it would be exemplary for its 
meticulous detailing and luminous 
interiors. But Siza has joined 
Nicholas Grimshaw, Frank Gehry, 
Zaha Hadid, and Tadao Ando, who 
have all built on the Weil am Rhein 
campus of this Swiss-based furniture 
manufacturer. Structures were in 
place, the context was charged, and 
expectations were high. 

Siza's brief was simply to build an 
industrial shed at the property's 
edge, along the hypotenuse of a tri- 
angular site. The Portuguese archi- 
tect responded with a structure 
based on a square footprint notched 
out where the hypotenuse slices off 
one corner. But the building misinter- 
prets the context established by the 
adjacent Hadid-designed fire station. 


HADID MEETS SIZA: Angular fire station (left) is resisted by brick factory (right). 


Siza kept his building plain and 
simple, articulate only in the detail. 
By sheathing the structure in a uni- 
form brick skin, he made an effort to 
set off the fire station by neutralizing 
the warehouse. But Siza’s mistake is 
to believe that visual quiet implies 
neutrality. With brick, he reinforces 
the static nature of the box by con- 
ferring a sense of weight: His design 
offers strong inertial resistance to the 
dynamic forms of Hadid’s structure. 
Siza’s unresponsive mass virtually 
stops the flow that Hadid painstak- 
ingly culled from the nearby river, 
railroads, and hillsides. 

With the best of intentions, Siza 
tried to defer to the fire station, and 
in the deference, he misunderstands 
it, treating it as a precious object. 
Moreover, Hadid orchestrated her 
streamlined forms so that the build- 
ing and its activities start to urbanize 
a factory complex that is otherwise 
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internalized. Hundreds of people 
work at Vitra, yet the site planning 
hardly gathers people in any way that 
might be considered civic. Rather 
than objectifying Hadid's building, 
Siza might have picked up on its ur- 
banizing gesture with an invented 
program, or with offices and show- 
rooms borrowed from the existing 
factories. Lacking program, he might 
have inflected the blank walls of the 
boxy shed to acknowledge the adja- 
cent dynamism of the fire station. 
The static nature of Siza's design 
monumentalizes the warehouse at a 
sensitive point in the Vitra campus 
that Hadid has intensified. Hadid's 
building is a sociable runner; it 
yearns both to fraternize and to pass 
a baton. Siza, sadly, has retreated 
into perceived architectural correct- 
ness and has missed both the race 
and the opportunity to foster com- 
munity.—Joseph Giovannini 
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Now THE MosT BEAUTIFUL COVE 
IN THE WORLD Is INDOORS. 
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selected. Its vividly luxuri- 
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Aquarium. 
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On a more practical level, it's 
easy to coordinate the color of 
our Cove Base with Roppe 
Rubber Floor Tiles and Stair 
Treads — thanks to our unique 
MatchMates™ color system. 


Opinion 


Beyond Trinkets 
and Teapots 


Architects must become more 
socially responsible, asserts 
architect Stanley Tigerman. 


t the end of the rip-roaring 1980s, 
A recession combined with 

burgeoning social ills to create an 
economic, social, and cultural watershed for 
architects. Entry-level jobs dried up virtually 
overnight, and highly capable veterans work- 
ing for major firms were summarily dismissed 
in a rout unheard of since the Great Depres- 
sion. If real estate developers didn't go bust, 
they took refuge in office leasing and man- 
agement, and the entire American office 
building sector closed up shop. Despite this 
emerging climate of unprecedented despair, 
star architects practiced as if unaware of hard 
times. I will never forget a lavish New York 
City opening at the Four Seasons, when some 
of us inaugurated our $30,000, one-of-a-kind 
tchotchkes for Swid Powell, only to step out 
into the cold night, tripping over corrugated 
containers that were sheltering Manhattan's 
homeless population. 

But the schizophrenic 1980s did not exist 
in isolation. The prior decade 
helped set the stage for a 
turning point in the archi- 
tectural profession that 
would tumble designers 
out of their ivory towers 
and into the real world. 
Other than coming 
excruciatingly close 
to closing 
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my own office in the 1974-76 recession, I 
didn't believe there was any chance of a last- 
ing ripple effect resulting from those troubled 
times. Another case, I suppose, of architec- 
tural amnesia—the inability to project glob- 
ally that which impacts locally. After all, 
even though architects couldn't build, we 
could still draw, and art collectors, gallery 
dealers, and museum curators, both at home 
and abroad, seemed to be fascinated by what 
they saw. There didn't seem to be anything 
wrong with the theoretical positions emerg- 
ing from New York's Institute for Architec- 
ture and Urban Studies, which situated ideas 
above building as the center of the discipline, 
if not the profession, of architecture. 

The profession was changing long before 
creeping alienation was laid at the feet of the 
long-lived giants of Modernism, who would, 
in any case, soon be clad in user-friendly 
Postmodernist clothes. (The memorable 
precedent of those notorious 1930s Beaux- 

Arts balls in New York City, replete with 
architects wearing their buildings, 

comes to mind.) Understanding 
architects' condition of exile, a 
new generation of teachers and 
practitioners emerged, honestly 
and deliberately seeking their 
roots in a fragmented past, 
bookended by disloca- 
tion and dissatisfac- 
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the "pencil" at the disposition of power bro- 
kers. I propose that we institutionalize our 
accountability by our resolve to externalize 
the greater good within our individual and 
collective selves. 

This, then, is a call to our beliefs—not 
our burdens—to exploit our capabilities, not 
to see how far they can be infinitely extended 
on our own behalf, but rather how much, 
and in what ways they can be utilized in situ- 
ations morally and ethically constituted. In 
all events, it is safe to say that society's needs 
now transcend each of our own individual de- 
sires. Our Constitution beautifully defines the 
balance between the individual and the col- 
lective, and if there ever was a time when the 
scale needs to shift in favor of the collective, 
this is the moment. 

But this is not just a call for ethical re- 
sponsibility to engage in the reconstruction 
of society. It is also a call to the courageous- 
ness within each of us—a call to that in- 
domitable spirit that causes us to "rush in 
where angels fear to tread." W'e are needed as 
we never were before, not only to design, but 
to implement design strategies in so many ar- 
eas, from affordable housing, to solutions to 
homelessness, to sustainable environments, to 
housing the elderly and the disabled, to 
havens for battered women and children. It is 
no longer appropriate to wait for the benevo- 
lent client to appear to deliver us to long- 
awaited meaningful projects: We have it 
within ourselves to initiate action in a profes- 
sion far too accustomed to inaction. 

Our obligations to reconstruct must be 
derived from a moral basis for promoting 
universal design that is nondiscriminatory for 
use by us all regardless of age, ability, eco- 
nomic status, race, religion, and gender. 
There is something suitably poignant about a 
vulnerable discipline uncertain of itself, cast- 
ing about to redefine its role both intrinsi- 
cally and extrinsically. 


Strategies for architectural practice for 
the 1990s need to be more than benignly 
multivalent. The need for a moral and ethical 
underpinning for practice is also wide-rang- 
ing. These strategies include, but are not lim- 
ited to, selecting clients for reasons not only 
rationalized by individual gain; initiating 
projects for the greater good of society; col- 
lapsing the distance between design and its 
delivery systems for those in greatest need; 
developing theories based on need dissemi- 
nated to large audiences rather than theories 
restricted to the arcane for an architectural 
intelligentsia; and striving for mutuality of 
purpose between education and practice for 
the benefit of both the discipline and the 
practice of architecture. These are the man- 
dates of the 1990s: Architects need only hear 
their call—and respond.—Stanley Tigerman 


Stanley Tigerman, FAIA, is cofounder of Arche- 
works, a new design laboratory rooted in social 
cause, which will open this month in Chicago. Pro- 
jects undertaken by Archeworks’ first class will in- 
clude day-care centers, an enterprise zone in West 
Humboldt Park, and mixed-use districts in cities. 
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roach that shaped the mos 
tury to a more expressive manifestatio: 
- American architects have much to learn 


their American counterparts, who are all too | 
subordinated to the authority of developers, co 
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Between these two areas, initially screened 
by a short flank of wall, a triangular void 
brings daylight down to wash the circulatory 
mechanism of the spine. The architect em- 
ploys such skewed interstitial spaces through- 
out the Center for Contemporary Galician 
Art to dissolve weight and shadowy corners, 
acting as geometric knuckles. They include a 
skillfully glazed acute incision between the 
theater and the street, and the pooled niche 
beyond the café aligned through to water fea- 
tures in the park. Such special moments are 
fundamentally dependent upon Siza's gener- 
ating vectors. As proof, they recur or are re- 
traced, as in the splicing clerestory of the 
library above the auditorium and in the acute 
angle of the office corridors. 

As the architecture unfolds, panoramic 
views without the interference of mullions are 
adjusted to precisely framed interconnections 
within the volume. The building is about 
viewing art and about viewing itself and its 
world—hence the tilted ocular antechamber 
off the boardroom and over the entry ramp. 
In the surprisingly extensive lower galleries, 
intended for photographic and sculptural 
installations, space has been gouged out to 
admit light and views. 

The upper rooms for permanent exhibi- 
tions connect to form the art center's 
principal enfilade, their classic calmness illu- 
minated by beautiful, diffuse light emanating 
from behind suspended subsidiary ceilings. 
Much of the outer roof surface becomes an 
enclosed stone yard for sculpture with a 


quirky pyramid hiding a slit window to the 
office corridor below. Here again, Siza com- 
bines his minimal palette with provocative 
geometry to create an unprecedented space, 
but one which, after meandering through the 
gentle labyrinth of galleries below, re-pre- 
sents itself within the entire context of Santi- 
ago de Compostela.—Raymund Ryan 


Raymund Ryan is a practicing architect wbo also 
teaches at tbe University College in Dublin. 


FACING PAGE: Gentle ramp leads to 
brightly lit auditorium. Lack of railings 
increases sculptural qualities of form in 
light. Columns support library above. 
BELOW: Suspended ceiling diffuses nat- 
ural light. Bridge leads across void to 
balcony projecting toward park. 
BOTTOM: Parquet floor of auditorium 
slopes away from underside of stairs 
(above) and resolution (in glass) be- 
tween geometries of galleries, audito- 
rium, and administrative wing beyond. 
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Marika House 
Yirrkala, Australia 
Glenn Murcutt, Architect 


ABOVE: Murcutt organized 82-foot- 
long house with six 13-foot, 9-inch 
bays, including projecting sleeping 
alcoves on south side. 

RIGHT: Cantilevered 6 feet, 9 inches on 
each side, the roof incorporates a raised 
ridge with vents to exhaust hot air and 


equalize pressure inside. 

FACING PAGE: Murcutt designed the 
house to withstand severe cyclones. 
Reinforced concrete footings anchor 
the frame. Tallowwood slatted panels 
are hinged to allow breezes through 
interior and reduce sunlight’s glare. 
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ABORIGINAL SHELTER 


irrkala is a remote community with a 

population just over 500, located in the 

northern part of Australia beside the 
Arafura Sea. Glenn Murcutt’s house for the 
Aboriginal artist Marmburra Marika and her 
husband, Mark Alderton, stands on a narrow 
spit with a north-facing beach in front and 
vigorous, freshwater mangroves to the south- 
east. Under its expansive, corrugated-metal 
roof, the house resembles a large sand crab. It 
is like a canoe with sleeping platforms pro- 


jecting out from the sides like outriggers—a 
dry, elevated platform exposed to the heat 
and humidity of the tropics. 

Marika’s work appears in major collec- 
tions, including the National Gallery in Can- 
berra. Designing an Aboriginal dwelling 
presented Murcutt with many challenges be- 
cause of the differences between white Aus- 
tralian and Aboriginal cultures. Typically, 
white Australians provide Aborigines with 
European-style houses and are surprised when 
they fail. The Marika house bridges this gap. 


Murcutt studied his clients’ way of life by 
living with them and sharing their daily ex- 


periences. The Marika house is at once Abo- 
riginal and European in its technology. The 
architect investigated Aboriginal shelters, 
such as the traditional stringybark hut on 
stilts, and his solution is a more sophisticated 
version of this type. Among tribal Aborig- 
ines, the best knowledge is practical knowl- 
edge which serves life. That is how Murcutt 
designed the house—to serve life. 


BELOW: The verandalike house incorpo- 
rates perpendicular sun blades con- 
structed of !/i-inch-thick waterproof 
plywood to block both morning and 
late afternoon sunlight. 

BELOW RIGHT: Sleeping alcoves on the 
south side jut out an extra 3 feet from 
the 14-foot, 5-inch-wide main platform. 
FACING PAGE: Kitchen and dining area 


adjoin sitting room that opens onto 
veranda on the north side of the house. 
Vented roof. supported by steel rafters, 


allows air to circulate 
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The house is the essence of simplicity, but 
rich in its details. At first glance it appears to 
be all roof, a practical solution since the sun 
stands directly overhead for much of the year. 
The region is also affected by severe cyclones. 
Murcutt's strategy was to design the house 
with blow out walls fixed to a strong robust 
frame so the skeleton would survive even if 
the walls were destroyed. 

Aborigines are nomads who are comfort- 
able living in the open with the minimum of 
permanent shelter—they are a veranda peo- 
ple. The hinged tallowwood slatted paneled 
walls of the house allow sea breezes to perco- 
late through the interior and reduce the glare 
from the harsh sunlight. Nearly 83 feet long, 
the house's platform is divided lengthwise 
into three zones: a sitting, cooking, and din- 
ing area; a core of bathroom and laundry; 
and a sleeping area closed off from four sleep- 
ing platforms. This arrangement allows the 
kind of flexibility that is essential when Abo- 
rigines are visited by their clan relatives. 
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Australia is one of the most urbanized so- 
cieties on earth; half its population is concen- 
trated in three large cities, and 85 percent 
live within 50 miles of the coast. Marika also 
lives on the edge of the country, and her 
house is a kind of veranda in its open, loose 
arrangement of space. 

In rediscovering the veranda, Murcutt has 
created an autonomous space, separate from 
the house, which deals with climate and 
landscape in a way that is capable of being 
adapted to enable an Aboriginal family to 
stay in touch physically and spiritually 
with their country. Sheltering the family 
from the heavy monsoon downpours, the 
house excludes and filters the blinding 
tropical sunlight, while letting the perfumes 
of the native mango, avocado, breadfruit, and 
pawpaw drift inside. The house is an open 
boundary which shares itself with its 
surroundings.—Philip Drew 


Philip Drew is an Australian architectural critic. 


Cartier Foundation for 
Contemporary Art 

Paris, France 

Jean Nouvel, Emmanuel Cattani 
& Associates, Architect 


ver since glass could be manufactured in 

large sheets, architects have dreamed of 

transparency and lightness, a visual lib- 
eration from mass. Despite Mies’ famous 
glass skyscraper drawing, and the wishful 
thinking of innumerable plexiglass models, 
glazed buildings have been lumbered with 
solid visual mass from without. Now, how- 
ever, the French architect Jean Nouvel has 
mastered transparency in his new Cartier 
Foundation building in Paris. 

Nouvel has played with ambiguous sen- 
sory perception before—with disconcertingly 
disastrous results at the all-black interior of 
the Lyons Opera House (ARCHITECTURE, 
September 1993, pages 74-75). For Cartier, he 
has created an environment of lightness, 
whose ambiguous interpenetration of forms 
and planes of light always delights. Nouvel’s 
esthetic at the Cartier Foundation, splendid 
in its apparent simplicity, builds upon the el- 
egant high-tech sensibility he expressed at 
the stainless steel and glass Arabic World In- 
stitute in Paris (1987). 


Nouvel has built two Swiss factories for 
Cartier, a company that is so confident in the 
French architect that the international jew- 
eler appointed him to its Foundation Council. 
The new home for the Cartier Foundation for 
Contemporary Art in Paris was a dream pro- 
ject from its start in 1991. While Americans 
are accustomed to corporate clients spending 
tax-exempt money to create a public image, 
this is a radical new concept in France. 
Money was apparently no object. But Cartier 
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ABOVE: From the Boulevard Raspail, 
the Cartier Foundation for Contempo- 
rary Art is screened by glass wall. 

FAR LEFT: North facade reveals exterior 
elevator support tracks (center); glass 
elevators rest on the ground. 

LEFT: West elevation incorporates ex- 
posed steel fire stair behind street wall. 
FACING PAGE: Street wall incorporates 
steel edge-bracing and openings, 
which reduce wind loading and intro- 
duce another layer of transparency. 
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FACING PAGE: Ar the southwest corner, 
transparent curtain wall, with frame- 
less glass panels held by clips, meets 
stone building next door (left). Steel 
structure and diagonal bracing behind 
the glass are visible, but elusive be- 
cause of competing reflections. 

BELOW: Glazed plane of north facade 
prolongation reveals steel fire stair. 
RIGHT: Steel columns, tubular X cross- 
bracing, and mechanical ducts are visi- 
ble through west wall. 
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will not reveal how much was spent on 700 
tons of stainless steel and 50,000 square feet 
of plate-glass facades to create 16,000 square 
feet of public exhibition space, 40,000 square 
feet of office space on seven levels for 170 


employees, and 123 underground parking 
places at the new art foundation. 

The site, with its former villa and acre of 
garden on the tree-lined Boulevard Raspail, 
had historic associations: Chateaubriand lived 
here, and his massive cedar of Lebanon, 
planted in 1823, still dominates the center of 
the boulevard frontage. As an historically 
protected site, Nouvel had to contain the 
building within the footprint of the existing 
house and maintain all existing trees. The 
planting of new trees will be finished in early 
1995, and a stone-edged grassy amphitheater 
with a hidden stone fountain behind the 
curve of the steps will fill in the triangular 
site to the north. The landscaping and build- 
ing are interwoven; there are no clear visual 
delimitations between garden and building. 

From the street a visitor sees a screen of 
mature chestnut trees through the six-story- 
high freestanding wall of frameless, clear- 
glass panels along the street. Then the eye 
travels back to other glass surfaces behind the 
trees, with other trees yet further beyond. 
The building volume is thus elusive. 

Delicate stainless steel exterior fire stairs 
are set on the short east and west facades, 
and the elevators at the center of the north 
facade consist of exterior glass boxes with 
concealed climber mechanisms. Mechanical 
equipment is kept underground. 

The building's long facades project side- 
ways past the enclosed volume and open fire 
stairs, into the garden, as well as vertically 
above the building envelope at the top ter- 
race, so that the window wall, mimicking the 
street wall, is dissociated from the volume: 
Sometimes it encloses space, sometimes it is 
only two-dimensional. 

The office block's north and south facades 
are protected by pierced plastic and metal 
fabric sunshades, transparent from inside. 
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These shades are horizontal over the top-floor 
executive-level wood-planked terrace, and 
vertical on the other six office levels. The shades 
are centrally controlled and are either up or 
down, depending on the sun. Thus, when the 
sun shines on the principal south facade fac- 
ing the Boulevard Raspail, when the building 
might reveal its solidity by reflecting rather 
than passing the light, it becomes intangible, 
hiding behind its pale awnings. The gallery 
level is shaded by the trees, so that one al- 
ways sees within and through it. The perva- 
sive green-gray palette is both soothing and 
unified, without high contrasts. 
Twenty-six-foot-high glass lights separat- 
ing two ground-level galleries from the gar- 
den slide open, completing the majestic 
interpenetration of space in the new Cartier 
Foundation for Contemporary Art. The pair 
of double-height gallery spaces underground 
are more banal with their walls and ceilings 
of plaster, although one incorporates three 
large glazed ceiling bays that can become 
transparent or can even be opened com- 


PAUL WARCHOL 


ABOVE: Western ground-floor gallery 
features sculptures set on concrete 
floor and 26-foot-high sliding glass 
doors. Entrance hall and mezzanine are 
transparent to eastern gallery beyond. 
LEFT: On the executive level, wooden- 
planked terrace offers panorama of 
Paris. Receding planes of windows EXECUTIVE-LEVEL PLAN 
swivel on circular tracks. 

FACING PAGE: Eastern gallery is fronted 
by elevator shafts and wind-bracing of 
street window wall (above left). Steel 
stair (right) leads to mezzanine. 


CHRISTIAN RICHTERS 


pletely. All the galleries have simple concrete 

floors that match the chalky soil outside. 
Detailing is exquisitely fine, very light, 

even insubstantial. Stairs to the lobby mezza- TYPICAL OFFICE LEVEL PLAN 

nine bookstore are constructed of pierced 

stainless treads with bent nosings, open 

risers, and thin railings with slim, woven f o 

stainless rope balusters. Even the exposed 

H-section columns are painted light gray, so 


as to fade visually. 

One perverse detail: In the entry hall op- 
posite the main elevators, crude, dark-gray 
air ducts are semi-enclosed in vulgar metal 
cages, at odds with their surroundings. It is 
as if Nouvel found all this lightness of being 
unbearable and had to rebel. 

Cool, serene, many-faceted, subtly rich 
with glimmering reflections, Jean Nouvel has 


produced the best jewel in Cartier's extensive 
collection. — Barbara Shortt : в : А А ¿ "M М 
Lj] 
Barbara Shortt is an architect and a writer based | Jol pO к deg KC 
in Paris and New York City. GALLERY PLAN 206m (Т) 
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Finnish Forest Museum 
and Research Center 
Punkaharju, Finland 
Kaira-Lahdelma- 
Mahlamáki, Architect 


he forest is the essential resource of the 
Finnish economy, and despite the in- 
creasing urban character of the nation, 
it remains central to Finnish identity. With a 
research forest and facilities already in place 
in Punkaharju, near the country's eastern 
border, the Finnish Forest Museum Founda- 
tion initiated plans in the late 1980s to con- 
struct a more public venue in which to exhibit 
technical knowledge and experience of the 
forest. That vision has now received form in 
the center's glowing, wood-clad cylinder. 
Called Lusto, Finnish for the growth ring 
of a tree, the Forest Museum design is the re- 
sult of the 1991 competition-winning entry 
by young architects Ilmari Lahdelma and 
Rainer Mahlamáki. Originally from Tam- 
pere, the two have now relocated to Helsinki 
with Partner Mikko Kaira. Their design 
places a distinctly Modern exhibition and re- 
search program on a sloped clearing with a 
southerly exposure at the head of a small in- 
let. With few other structures for scale or 


context, the architects established a cylinder 


oriented to the north-south axis as a main 
point of order in the landscape. Exhibition 
halls of varying heights, a 150-seat audito- 
rium, administrative offices, a café, and ser- 
vices are contained within the cylinder. Arrayed 
around that form and wedged through it are 
smaller, orthogonally shaped elements in 
effective counterpoint: a bridge across a 
grassed moat to rectangular entrance courts; 
a long screen wall that doubles as an outdoor 
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ABOVE: Finnish Forest Museum and Re- 
search Center is organized around 
wood-slatted drum containing gal- 
leries, offices, and auditorium. Glass 
box (right) encloses ramp. 

LEFT: Museum is sited with south ele- 
vation overlooking lake. 

BELOW: A cascade of stairs leads the vis- 
itor from café terrace to lower exhibi- 
tion court and lakeside. 

FACING PAGE: Drum’s horizontal slats 
are interrupted by glazed openings and 
steel details, such as fire escape ladder. 
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Hótel du Département 
Marseille, France 
Alsop and Stórmer, Architect 


ABOVE: Alsop distinguished the cere- 
monial functions of the Marseille gov- 
ernment complex with curved forms. 
The council chambers are housed in a 
streetside volume, with a stretched 
fabric awning (right), and the politi- 
cians' offices occupy the distorted 
cylindrical form on the rooftop. 
FACING PAGE: The 935,000-square-foot 
government building is located in a 
rundown neighborhood on the north 
side of Marseille, close to the junction 
of an elevated highway. 
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MACHINE FOR 
GOVERNING 


hy are the council chambers of the 

new Hótel du Département in Mar- 

seille housed in a blue building that 
looks like a half-eaten fish on legs? Why do 
the offices for politicians take the form of a 
squashed jelly roll hovering above one of two 
parallel administration blocks? Why are the 
blocks raised on V- and X-shaped pilotis? For 
the building's designer, 46-year-old British 
architect Will Alsop, these are meaningless 
questions. According to Alsop, the whole 
Modernist notion of functional design is a 
myth kept alive by a conspiracy. Architects 
know in their hearts that form emerges in a 
mysterious way from the imagination, but 
they are reluctant to admit it. Alsop simply 
ignores the myth and accepts the reality. 

His ideas come not from a detailed analy- 
sis of the problems posed by program, site, 
and available technology but directly from 
his imagination. He fills his sketchbooks with 
dozens of colorful, dreamlike images and 
then translates them into buildable form. 
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The client for the Hótel du Département, 
or County Hall, is the local government for 
the region around Marseille known as Les 
Bouches du Rhóne. Previously housed in sev- 
eral buildings scattered around the city, the 
authority wanted a new, centralized head- 
quarters to improve its efficiency and en- 
hance its image. À prominent site by a 
highway junction near the center of Marseille 
that is also served by a Metro station was 
chosen, and a three-stage international com- 
petition was launched. Alsop's design was de- 
clared the winner in August 1990 (and has 
been revised since then). 

Alsop's design method rules out analysis 
and explanation of the conventional kind. 
But a building either functions satisfactorily 
or it doesn't, and in these terms, the Hótel 
du Département can be pronounced a suc- 
cess. Its bizarre forms may not have any obvi- 
ous relationship to their function, but neither 
do they impede the building's operation in 
any way. The 935,000-square-foot program 
called for two kinds of accommodation: 
council chambers for the politicians, and of- 
fices for the administrative staff. The first is 
housed in the fishlike object known as the 
déliberatif, the second is housed in two paral- 
lel rectangular blocks joined by an atrium 
and known as the administratif. 

Actually, the administration blocks of the 
Hótel du Département are not bizarre at all, 


except in quite superficial ways. The atrium, 
for example, is rather straight and even con- 
ventional. Right angles predominate, and a 
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FACING PAGE: Glazed footbridges and 
escalators connect scaly form of council 
chambers (left) with east wall of the 
administrative offices (right). 

TOP RIGHT: Exposed steel framework 
supports terraces and fire stairs outside 
main assembly spaces. 

ABOVE: A stretched fabric awning 
shades the external terraces and fire 
stairs of the council chambers. 

SECTION AND BOTTOM RIGHT: Council 
chambers (left) are linked to twin ad- 
ministration blocks and atrium. 


EAST-WEST SECTION 
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simple axial symmetry organizes the free- 
standing elements, like the reception desk, 
which is elliptical in plan, and the médiateque, 
or exhibition room, which is elliptical in sec- 
tion. Inside the administration blocks, the 
plan is a straightforward double-corridor 
arrangement with mainly cellular offices. 

In the block housing the council chambers, 
more of Alsop's original weirdness survives, 
though the smooth cigar shape of the earlier 
designs has been eroded on the side facing 
the highway. The full extent of the wrap- 
around skin of triangular, fish-scale-like steel 
panels is only appreciable from the upper lev- 
els of the office block. Inside, the main debat- 
ing and assembly spaces, designed by Andrée 
Putman, determinedly ignore the curved sec- 
tion of the building, concealing it behind flat 
suspended ceilings and stepped auditorium 
floors. These spaces are utterly conventional 
and seem at odds with the subversive inten- 
tion of Alsop's iconoclastic design. 

The Hótel du Département is Alsop's first 
major public building. It has enabled his 
practice to grow from a small atelier to an ef- 
ficient and experienced organization employ- 
ing about 50 people. Alsop's German 
partner, Jan Stórmer, joined the practice in 
1989 and now runs a thriving branch office 
in Hamburg. There are more large-scale 
commissions on the way in Britain, France, 
and Germany, and we can be sure that Alsop 
will not give up the struggle to oppose the 
architecture of "Why?" with the architecture 
of “Why not?”—Colin Davies 
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WEST ADMINISTRATION BLOCK 
ATRIUM 

EAST ADMINISTRATION BLOCK 
GOVERNMENTAL BLOCK 
COUNCIL CHAMBERS 


PLAN: Second level shows main council 
chamber in the middle of the tapered 
block (bottom) and the conventional 
double-corridor arrangement of the 
administration blocks (top). 

ABOVE: Conference room near council 
chamber is one of the few spaces in 
which the curved external wall of che 
streetside volume is apparent. 

LEFT: Main council chamber, designed 
by Andrée Putman, ignores Alsop's 
cylindrical cross section. 

FACING PAGE: Atrium between twin ad- 
ministration blocks shows X-shaped 
pilotis and elliptical reception desk and 
freestanding exhibition pavilion. 
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ince the 1950s, the Stuttgart architect 

Günter Behnisch has applied his 

penchant for transparency, colliding 
geometries, lightweight steel construction, 
and layered spaces and facades in numerous 
German public buildings. Like Hugo Haring 
and Hans Scharoun, his predecessors in the 
German organic tradition, Behnisch strives to 
reveal the character of materials. The 72- 
year-old architect prefers concrete, glass, and 
metal, however, and his planning geometries 


are even more daring. His best-known build- 
ings include the acrylic-roofed tents of the 
1972 Olympic Park in Munich and the 
daylit, steel-and-glass Plenary Hall for the 


German Parliament in Bonn (1992). 

Some of the best examples of Behnisch's 
impure, off-beat plans are his schools, whose 
layered glass facades and careening volumes 
challenge the rules that seem to govern 
school design, at least in this country. Instead 
of the little gabled volumes exploited to ob- 
sequity in American elementary schools (the 
notion, architects insist, is to afford schools a 
homelike quality), Behnisch's Lorch Elemen- 
tary School (1988) is composed of intersect- 
ing polygons and triangles. Rather than 
building in brick, a tradition in schoolhouse 
design in Germany as well as in the United 
States, Behnisch prefers glass, of which he 
fabricated the daylit School for the Learning 
Disabled in Bad Rappenau (1990). In his Lu- 
ginsland Kindergarten (1990), double-loaded 
corridors and square windows are discarded 


FACING PAGE: Within a sweeping arc of 
classrooms, a striated concrete panel 
hides mechanical volume. Angular, 


glass-enclosed stair joins three levels. 
ABOVE: Wedge-shaped wing contains 
faculty and conference rooms. Gym 


° (left) is located at western edge of site. 


LEFT: West-facing end of faculty/con- 
ference room overlooks courtyard and 
gym (left). School hugs slope between 
town and highway. 
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Nagi Museum of Contemporary Art 
Nagi, Japan 
Arata Isozaki & Associates 


AXONOMETRIC: Cubic volume (left) 
houses library and community gallery. 
Exhibitions include earth room (center), 
moon room (top), and sun room (right). 
BOTTOM: Museum is located in the re- 
mote town of Nagi, Japan. 

FACING PAGE, TOP: Earth room (center) 
is axially oriented to the distant peak 
of Mount Nagi (top right). 

FACING PAGE, BOTTOM: Aiko Miyawaki 
filled earth room with steel sculptures 
that suggest lines sketched in air. 
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COSMIC ORDER 


his design for the Nagi Museum of Con- 

temporary Art (Nagi MoCA) "the ad- 
vent of the third-generation art museum." 
According to Isozaki, the Louvre in Paris and 
Museum of Modern Art (MoMA) in New 
York are examples of first- and second-gener- 
ation museums: The Louvre's grand sequence 
of monumental salons evolved into MoMA's 
internalized box of flexible, partitioned lofts. 

At Nagi MoCA, Isozaki inverts the tradi- 
tional role of the museum as a container for 
art. The architect integrated three site-spe- 
cific installations into the very form of the 
building, eliminating the expected distinction 
between the architectural container and the 
art contained. The artists, conversely, trans- 
formed Isozaki's architecture into geometric, 
environmental sculpture. 

Since Nagi is a remote military town in 
western Japan, unknown even to most 
Japanese, Isozaki assumed that few tourists 
would journey there if the only attraction was 
a collection of autonomous works by artists 
already represented in the Tokyo National 
Museum. The architect therefore suggested 
commissioning new works by Japanese artists 
whose international reputations rival his own: 
Shusaku Arakawa, Kazuo Okazaki, and Aiko 
Miyawaki. As a result, Nagi MoCA forms a 
group of permanent, habitable sculptures, 
tiny curiosities in a vast landscape, all seem- 
ingly adrift but forever grounded by an inex- 
tricable relationship to nature, architecture, 
and human experience. 

Nagi MoCA's sculptural massing can be 
described as the material and spatial inver- 
sion of Isozaki's most famous museum com- 
mission, the 1986 Los Angeles MoCA. At 
first glance, Nagi MoCA looks like a collec- 
tion of toys that came out of a box sent from 
L.A. Isozaki sheathed Nagi MoCA's distinct 
volumes with steel panels, juxtaposing 
bright, machine-made objects against a dark, 
fluid backdrop of mountains. Nagi MoCA thus 
forms L.A. MoCA's suburban counterpart. 
Like villa and palazzo, the Japanese museum 


Ts architect Arata Isozaki calls 
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PLANS: Tea room beside museum en- 
trance overlooks reflecting pool (bot- 
tom plan, center). Isozaki located 
south-facing community gallery on 
first floor (left). Library occupies sec- 
ond and third floors. 

BOTTOM: Slanted cylindrical stair marks 
entrance to Shusaku Arakawa + 
Madeline Gins' sun room. 

FACING PAGE: Barrel-like sun room is el- 
evated to south. Suspended rock gar- 
dens recall Kyoto's Ryoanji. Visitors sit 
or hang on steel bar or slanted bench. 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


1 ENTRY 5 MOON ROOM 
2 COMMUNITY GALLERY 6 SUN ROOM 

3 ТЕА ROOM 7 LIBRARY 

4 EARTH ROOM 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
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expresses external freedom, while its Ameri- 
can counterpart defers to urban constraints. 
Nagi MoCA is also a formal departure 
from Isozaki's other Japanese museum de- 
signs, including the Okanoyama Graphic 
Arts Museum in Nishiwaki (1984) and the 
Hara Museum in Gunma (1988). These build- 
ings are similar to Nagi MoCA in scale and 
suburban context, yet both the Okanoyama 
and the Hara museums appear more West- 
ern and even Classical in character. With its 
picturesque massing, stripped portico, and 
interior mosaic courtyard, the Okanoyama 
Museum owes greater debt to Hadrian's 
Villa than to Japanese precedent. The Hara 
Museum, too, while delicately constructed of 
local timber, commands its site with hierar- 
chical Classical geometries: The museum's 
symmetrical wings flank a central cubic 
pavilion, directing the eye upward toward the 
architect's trademark pyramidal skylight. 
Nagi MoCA establishes stronger ties to 
the Japanese landscape and culture than 
these earlier works. The building is composed 
of three pavilionlike volumes—a cube, a cres- 


cent, and a cylinder—joined by a rectilinear 
bar. At the south end of the bar, the cube 
houses a library and community gallery. A 
rectangular, flat-roofed skylight above the li- 
brary serves the functional purpose of block- 
ing direct sun as much as it manifests the 
architect's poetic intentions. А more expressive 
skylight such as Isozaki’s characteristic glass 
pyramid would have suggested an affinity 
with the distant mountains, thereby domi- 
nating the entire composition. The eye in- 
stead searches for a relationship between the 
cube, crescent, and cylinder, focusing at last 
upon the bar itself. Therein lies Miyawaki’s 
“earth room,” defined by a riverlike reflecting 
pool, concrete walls, and a dramatic orienta- 
tion to the distant peak of Mount Nagi. 

The earth room is flanked at the north 
end by Okazaki’s installation, the crescent- 
shaped “moon room,” and Arakawa’s more 
curious space, the cylindrical “sun room.” 
Circular in section and elevated at its south- 
ern end, the barrel-like sun room is more dis- 
orienting than any interior by Peter 
Eisenman. Together, the three environmental 
sculptures represent the forces of the cosmos, 
like a landscape depicted at day and at night 
on a Japanese folding screen. Unlike a flat 
screen or canvas, however, these works com- 
mand every human sense; their haunting 
mood derives from a rare collaboration of 
artists and architects whose command of ma- 
terials and form taps the elusive qualities of 
Japanese minimalism.—M. Lindsay Bierman 


Kitchener City Hall 
Kitchener, Ontario 
Kuwabara Payne McKenna 
Blumberg Architects 


BELOW: KPMB-designed new city hall 
occupies a three-acre block in down- 
town Kitchener, Ontario. 

RIGHT: Rear facade of Kitchener City 
Hall faces northeast onto public gar- 
den. Central rotunda and flanking of- 
fice wings are clad in Indian sandstone. 
FACING PAGE: Entrance canopy (center) 
evokes Classical portico. Cooling tower 
crowns aluminum-clad high rise. 
Fountain doubles as winter rink. 
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CANADIAN CIVITAS 


n 1972, the City of Kitchener, Ontario, 
bulldozed its venerable, 1925 Beaux-Arts 
city hall to make way for so-called urban 
renewal: a brown office tower that dwarfed 
this industrial town of 160,000. The devel- 
oper of the tower then erected a shopping 
mall at its base, atop the lawn of the leveled 
city hall. Until last year, the local govern- 
ment leased drab offices in the complex. 
Since the tower did not accommodate cere- 
monious gatherings, or even an assembly 
space for the city council, the city staged a 
1989 competition to design a new city hall. 
The winning scheme is the first major in- 
dependent public commission for Toronto- 
based architects Kuwabara Payne McKenna 
Blumberg (KPMB). Before Bruce Kuwabara, 
Thomas Payne, Marianne McKenna, and 
Shirley Blumberg launched KPMB in 1987, 
they were associates in Barton Myers’ former 
Toronto office. After Myers moved his prac- 
tice to L.A., KPMB continued to collaborate 
with him on major projects such as the Art 
Gallery of Ontario (ARCHITECTURE, Novem- 
ber 1993, pages 58-69) and the University of 
Toronto’s Woodsworth College (1992). 
Located 60 miles southwest of Toronto, 
Kitchener is a smaller town than the 
grandeur of the KPMB-designed city hall 
would suggest. Similar projects in the United 
States are diluted by the uniquely American 
process of public design by committee, which 
often leads to a politically correct mishmash 
of ideas or a cost-efficient box adorned with 
the requisite artwork over the entrance. In 
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Canada, the design of public buildings is en- 
trusted to the discretion of elected officials. 
However, the new city hall houses the 
public as much as the local government. Its 
U-shaped massing defines a new urban 
square, designed to accommodate a crowd of 
6,000. This grand public space is Kitchener's 
version of New York's Rockefeller Center, 
complete with low-rise volumes that rein- 
force the pedestrian scale of the street, a 
tower pushed back to the center of the block, 
and a broad, flat pool for winter ice skating. 
In Kitchener, the ground plane of the square 
is flush with the lobby floor to emphasize 
spatial continuity and draw the public in- 
ward. A rotunda in the lobby, conceived as a 
theater in the round, functions like the out- 
door square as a living room for the city. 
Formally, the square conveys the monu- 
mental, symbolic power of civic architecture. 
Yet the building's facades are stripped of any 
scenographic association with the city hall's 
Beaux-Arts predecessor. The whole complex 
recalls che informal monumentality of James 
Stirling and Michael Wilford's State Gallery 
and Chamber Theater at Stuttgart, which, in 
the spirit of high Baroque Classicism, fuses 
the opposites of freedom and order. At 
Kitchener City Hall, one alternatively reads 
the rotunda as the symmetrical focus be- 
tween two wings and as part of a free 
arrangement of distinct volumes. This formal 
yet informal composition manifests Kitch- 


ener's political hierarchy: The public occupies 
center stage in the rotunda and the square; 
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TIMOTHY HURSLEY 


SECTION: Council chamber (left), ro- 
tunda (center), and office tower (right) 
span 470-car parking garage. 

BELOW: Aluminum panels sheath cur- 
vaceous council chamber (left). 


BELOW LEFT: Approach from nearby 
park aligns with staircase between en- 
trance canopy (left) and tower. 

PLANS: Angled wall (right) corresponds 


to axis from nearby park. 

FACING PAGE: Aluminum columns sup- 
port canopy. Public balcony in tower 
(upper left) adjoins top-floor café. 
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RIGHT: Oak paneling adorns theaterlike 
council chamber interior. 

FAR RIGHT: Oak-slatted rotunda is used 
for receptions and performances. 
BELOW: Granite-floored lobby wraps 
sandstone-clad rotunda. 

FACING PAGE: Granite staircase from 
lobby leads to rear garden. 
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public representatives occupy the flanks, bal- 
anced by a curvaceous council chamber on 
one side and a rectilinear tower for the city’s 
departments on the other. 

Like Stirling and Wilford, KPMB adapted 
the city hall’s plan and section to a procession 
across the site, as in a French hotel. To miti- 
gate the rise of the land from front to back, 
the architects incorporate two grand stair- 
cases: One wraps the rotunda inside, the 
other rises from a corner of the square out- 
side. The latter establishes an axis from the 
gate of a nearby park, up a narrow street, to 
the front of the city hall. Unfortunately, this 
uphill sequence from the square culminates 
in a disjointed aggregate of parterres domi- 
nated by uninspired sculpture and signage. 

Spatially and tectonically, the architects 
achieve the difficult task of synthesizing 
Modernist spatial ambiguity, sculptural form, 
and industrial materials with the urbane, fig- 
ural space of Classical urbanism. This rich 
collage of formal legacies contrasts the cold, 
pompous abstractions of city halls recently 
completed elsewhere in Ontario, including 
Jones & Kirkland’s 1987 Graves-inspired 
complex for Mississauga, a Toronto suburb. 

Given Kitchener’s ongoing economic re- 
cession, the $65 million investment in a new 
city hall and urban square expresses an opti- 
mistic commitment to downtown revitaliza- 
tion. Such an expense requires a long-term 
vision, the kind of strong political leadership 
and public responsibility that American cities 
should emulate.—M. Lindsay Bierman 
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Trisha Wilson, ‘ASID, IBD, founder of-Wilson & Associ 
Design Hall of Fame for her stunning workin ‚hospitali 
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This month's focus on international architecture continues with a practice fea- 
ture on American architects in Asia. Fueled by rapidly growing economies, 
China and countries throughout Southeast Asia are aggressively seeking Ameri- 
can design expertise. Our article highlights how practitioners are dealing with 
foreign codes, business customs, and building technologies. 

American architects can learn new glazing strategies from their foreign coun- 
terparts, who are pushing the limits of laminated glass. Inventive glazing appli- 
cations by European and Japanese architects were recognized by the Benedictus 
Awards, an annual program promoting innovations in laminated glass. 

U.S. designers and contractors are discovering that design/build risks are po- 
tentially greater than those of conventional project delivery methods. Our de- 
sign/build series continues with an article that clarifies insurance policies, 
licensing laws, and liability limits associated with this delivery approach. 

No matter where architects practice, poor communication can cause schedule 
delays and budget overruns. Researchers at Stanford University's Center for In- 
tegrated Facility Engineering (CIFE) hope to improve project delivery methods 
with new computer software linking design to construction. Such innovations 
should make building easier for architects practicing both here and abroad. 
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T&P Practice 


ince the late 1980s downturn in domes- 
tic construction, dozens of American ar- 


American 
Architects 
in Asia 

Architects need determination 


and persistence to succeed i 
the hottest overseas market. 


chitects have pursued new markets in 
Southeast Asia, where expanding economies 
and liberalized trade are driving a wave of ur- 
ban development along the Pacific Rim. Cities 
such as Shanghai and Shenzhen in China are 
sprouting dozens of new, American-designed 
skyscrapers since the Chinese government re- 
laxed its ban against private enterprise in 
1991. Jakarta and Surabaya in Indonesia 
boast enormous new office and commercial 
centers conceived in Chicago and New York. 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia’s capital city, has 
become a magnet for multinational firms 


drawn by new infrastructure, high-tech in- 
dustry, and phenomenal growth rates of 

8 percent per year. And since February, when 
the United States lifted its embargo against 
Vietnam—which, like China, has waived 


-ommunist dogma for freer trade—American 

rchitects are joining multinationals in Hanoi 
and Ho Chi Minh City to serve Vietnam's 
long-shuttered market of 70 million people. 
Adve ous architecture 


itects in the United States, Southeast 
represents not merely an alternative to 

the domestic doldrums, but a gold rush in its 

own right. Asian clients, through invitational 

competitions and select negotiations, are tap- 
ping American firms to design office build- 
ings, retail centers, housing, hotels, resorts, 


and entire new towns, creating an aggregate 
Pacific Rim construction market worth hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars. Clients in Asia are 
affirming their newfound prosperity with 
heroic high rises and Modernist statements, 
offering American architects a programmati- 
cal slate that is free of Western doubts about 
daring, large-scale design. 

“The Pacific Rim has a fantastic future,” 
remarks architect Paul Rudolph, who has been 
working in Southeast Asia since 1979. "It's of 
a magnitude we don't understand, a kind of 
inevitable push that comes from the opening 
up of China. It’s catch-up time for them.” 


For all these overseas opportunities, how- 
ever, American architects are learning that 
trans-Pacific practice exacts a high procedural 
toll. It’s a long flight to Asia, even from the 
West Coast, and firm principals find it ditfi- 
cult to manage projects at home when scout- 
ing work around the globe. Some firms well 
established in Asia send younger associates to 
run their overseas offices, but their clients, 
staking everything on familiarity and trust, 
prefer to see principals personally—-and of- 
ten. As a rule, clients in Asia frown on quick, 
contractual American business customs. 


Practical realities 

Once Asian projects arc under way, logistical 
problems usually surface. Design specitica- 
tions and documents throughout the region 
vary widely from American conventions. 
Codes don't always cover the types of struc- 
tures clients commission. Standard building 
components such as structural steel and cur- 
tain wall are arduous or impossible to procure. 

“Asia is a tough place to do business,” ad- 
mits Bruce Fowle, principal of Fox & Fowle 
Architects in New York, who is designing 
buildings in Shanghai and Jakarta. "On the 
one hand, the clients recognize their need for 
Western expertise, but on the other hand, 
you can only go so far.” It cook Fox & Fowle 
six months to gain approval for an office in 
Shanghai, where the firm was restricted to 
high-rent areas of the city. 

Are Asian projects profitable? Only after 
years of investment. In the short run, archi- 
tects must make sure they re paid in hard 
currency. RTKL requires rctainers and direct 
wire transfers for work in Indonesia. John 
Portman & Associates’ $200 million Shang- 
hai Center lost millions of dollars to delays 
after China's 1989 Tiananmen Square crisis. 
Mark R. Miller, of Kaplan/McLaughlin/Diaz 
in San Francisco, advises architects to wait for 
jobs for which they feel qualitied. “The key is 
building on successful jobs." Miller notes. “If 
you invest more time and less money at first, 
you'll be better off." —Bradford McKee 
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Chinese clients are planning at least $500 bil- 
lion in massive commercial complexes, hotels, 
office towers, and, most urgently, infrastruc- 
ture. Working in China requires American 
architects to associate with state-run design 
institutes. Design reviews involve dozens of 
officials and can take years. "The presentation 
process can be quite lengthy and formal," 
notes Roger Zampell, project director of John 
Portman & Associates in Atlanta, which 
started work in China in the early 1980s. 
"But the Chinese do all negotiating behind 
the scenes, so there's not much to decide 
when you get to the public session." 

Clients in China want Modernist designs 
to carry their national profile forward—ver- 
nacular gestures conflict with the ahistorical 
foundations of the Cultural Revolution. "The 
Chinese have rejected any references we've 
made to their heritage," says Bruce Fowle of 
Fox & Fowle Architects in New York. "The 
Modernist doctrines are more natural to the 
Chinese sense of pragmatism." 

Modern structures, however, require con- 
temporary building components such as cur- 
tain wall and low-emissivity glass, for which 
Chinese building codes make no allowance. 
"The codes are empirical in nature and 
haven't caught up with technology," con- 
tends Principal Don Hackl of Chicago-based 
Loebl Schlossman & Hackl. 

Design and construction documents can 
be misinterpreted if not translated properly. 
Hackl, for example, sent his Chinese col- 
leagues a recommendation for post-tensioned 
concrete in one structure that was initially 
misconstrued as precast. American documen- 
tation is more highly defined than Chinese 
drawings, Fowle asserts: "Their design docu- 
ments are like our schematics." 

Architects are advised not to surrender too 
much information without payment, and not 
to perform any work on spec. "It's an enormous 
process of education," Hackl asserts. "Cultur- 
ally, it's an incredibly interesting experience," 
he adds, "but for the uninitiated, China can 
be exploitative from a business standpoint." 
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TOP: Jeffrey М. Kalban & Associates' 
Tianjin Times Square complex incor- 
porates curtain wall except where con- 
crete frame required punched windows. 
ABOVE: The Shekou Harbor Building, 
by Loebl Schlossman & Hackl in Shen- 
zhen, required 48 approvals. 


LEFT: John Portman & Associates’ 
Dream Lake Mountain Villa complex, 
in Hangzhou, comprises single-family 
and clustered residences. 

BELOW LEFT: The Callison Partnership's 
Grand Gateway complex is sited above 
a Shanghai subway station. 

BELOW: Stubbins Associates’ Anhui In- 
ternational Trade Center, in Hefei, com- 
bines exhibition, conference, and offices. 
BOTTOM: Fox & Fowle's Jawa Tower 
will stand on the Bund, Shanghai's his- 
toric waterfront promenade. 
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The world's fifth most populous country, 
with 180 million people settled on 13,000 is- 
lands, Indonesia is swept up in a rapid hurtle 
toward modernity and Westernization. 

Jakarta has several large office towers in 
progress, and clients in Surabaya are building 
offices, housing, and hotels as Indonesia aims 
to attract financial service firms and heavy in- 
dustry with its cheap labor. Such growth is 
the impetus, for instance, for New York 
City-based Brennan Beer Gorman/Architects 
(BBG/A) new Jakarta Stock Exchange building 
and the adjacent Jakarta Financial Tower, 
sited in the rapidly developing, 100-acre 
Sudirman financial district. 

What some architects call a “familial” 
client culture is called “nepotism” by others. 
Foreign architects make no decisions unilat- 
erally, and negotiations proceed with utmost 


, 


diplomacy. "Everything on a project is done 
by consensus," notes Louis Hedgecock, prin- 
cipal of BBG/A, "and you have to learn ways 

to make things happen that are acceptable." 

Indonesia’s major cities are fast developing 
upon unreliable infrastructure. Brownouts 
occur frequently in the power grid, explains 
Rod Henderer, vice president and principal- 
in-charge of RTKL's Seafer Center hotel and 
mixed-use project in Surabaya. “We had to 
provide electrical generation plants in the fa- 
cility because the grid was incapable providing 
enough power," Henderer explains. The pro- 
ject also requires its own sewage-treatment 
plant, a common fixture in Asian urban build- 
ings. "We have to design around what they're 
capable of building in Indonesia," Henderer 
adds. "They don't have the sophisticated en- 
gineering we do, and they can't afford steel 
frames, curtain wall, or stone veneers." 

Even when clients can afford such materi- 
als, Indonesia's market for building products 
is highly protectionist. High tariffs discour- 
age steel imports, so most superstructures are 
constructed of concrete. Indonesia’s granite 
and marble are too soft for exteriors. Eleva- 
tors usually come from Japan, and most me- 
chanical systems are ordered from the U.S. 
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TOP: Kohn Pedersen Fox designed 
Bank Niaga, in Jakarta, with an adja- 
cent mosque for Muslim worship. 
ABOVE: Brennan Beer Gorman's Jakarta 
Financial Tower is among the first 
buildings in the fast-growing 100-acre 
Sudirman financial district. 
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TOP LEFT: Pei Cobb Freed's twin granite 
towers of Danamon Square will occupy 
half of a financial district superblock. 
LEFT: Ellerbe Becket's client required 
daily reviews for its Crystal Garden 
Tower apartments in Surabaya. 

ABOVE: RTKL's Beater Center mixed-use 
complex echoes Surabaya’s early Mod- 
ern, Dutch Colonial structures. 
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Malaysia has an aggressive plan to become 
fully developed by the year 2020. With high 
economic growth rates, its government is 
leaving most improvements in infrastructure 
and urban centers to the private sector. 

Clients in Malaysia value American archi- 
tects for their experience and prestige, but of- 
ficially, foreign practitioners are persona non 
grata and must associate with local archi- 
tects. "We go there and run the meetings 
and coordinate all the work, but if the local 
architect wants something a certain way, he 
wins," contends Mark R. Miller, director of 
Asian projects for Kaplan/McLaughlin/Diaz 
(KMD) in San Francisco, which has designed a 
developer-driven scheme for the Perdana Rail 
City in Kuala Lumpur. 

Malaysia places higher priority on urban 
design and transportation planning than 
most Southeast Asian countries, asserts Jef- 
frey J. McCarthy, partner of Skidmore, Ow- 
ings & Merrill (SOM) in Chicago, but "they 
don't have a terribly strategic plan or struc- 
ture; they're trying to steer enterprise the 
right way without dictating development." 
SOM is designing a 4 million-square-foot 
mixed-use and transportation hub called 
Plaza Rakyat in Kuala Lumpur. A boom in 
development in the central core of the capital 
has created a claustrophobic thicket of sky- 
scrapers with little open space. "Our objec- 
tive from the start was to provide public 
gathering space—some respite within the 
city," McCarthy explains. 

Polyglot culture adds a major dimension 
to standard building programs. Architect Ce- 
sar Pelli based the design of the 88-story twin 
Petronas Towers—planned as the world's 
tallest buildings at 450 meters each—upon 
Islamic geometric principles. “I didn’t try to 
do a native building,” Pelli explains. “I tried 
to design a contemporary building that is re- 
spectful of local traditions.” Many buildings 
adhere to Chinese principles of féng shui, 
whereby the physical arrangement of build- 
ing elements is believed to affect the future 
success of the structure. 
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Malaysia 


TOP: SOM/Chicago's Plaza Rakyat, in 
Kuala Lumpur, provides urban open 
space shaded from equatorial sun. 
ABOVE: Cesar Pelli's 88-story Petronas 
Towers, in Kuala Lumpur, are planned 
as the world's tallest buildings. 


BELOW: KMD's proposal for Perdana Rail 
City merges five railroad lines and 10 
million square feet of mixed-use space. 
BOTTOM: Perdana Rail City site plan in- 
corporates residential area (left). 

BELOW RIGHT: Tsao & McKown de- 
signed the Menara IMC office tower for 
a shipping concern in Kuala Lumpur. 
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Since the United States lifted its embargo 
against Vietnam in February, only a handful 
of American architecture firms have ventured 
into the country. The Hillier Group has de- 
signed housing in Hanoi, the capital, where 
John Portman & Associates is designing a 
21-story business center. Vietnam's Commu- 
nist leadership, however, has been wooing 
foreign investors since 1987 and has garnered 
$7 billion in foreign capital since 1990. 
Among the most ambitious joint ventures 
to date is the plan for a 6,500-acre city center 
abutting the southern edge of Ho Chi Minh 
City, formerly Saigon, fixed around a new 
11-mile-long roadway radiating from the ex- 
isting city. The Taiwanese-Vietnamese devel- 
oper, the Phu My Hung Corporation, staged 
a paid competition and selected the San Fran- 
cisco office of Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
(SOM) as master planners, with Koetter, Kim 
and Associates of Boston responsible for che 
urban design of the city's commercial core. 
John Kriken, SOM's partner-in-charge of 
the project, explains that this commercial and 
residential zone adjacent to old Saigon will 
form strong connections with the former cap- 
ital city, preserve canals on the site, and es- 
tablish a southern boundary for urban 
growth. The Vietnamese take pride in che 
greenness of the old capital city—which, like 
Hanoi, has numerous parks and many large 
trees lining major streets. The plan envisions 
interconnecting, pedestrian-oriented neigh- 
borhoods with housing, retail, hospitals, and 
schools. Proposed building configurations 
limit high density and preserve open space in 
the new zone. Sustainability is built into the 
plan: “We reserved rights of way to accom- 
modate future developments,” Kriken main- 
tains, “so they won't have to tear down half 
their city to go from rubber-tire transit to rail 
transit." Kriken adds that the plan was con- 
ceived with Vietnam's limited resources in 
mind. “We had to think of ways the city 
could develop the plan incrementally. We're 
making conservative suggestions so the plan 
can be implemented one piece at a time." 
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Vietnam 


TOP: Koetter, Kim’s model of city core 
shows axial street plan. 

CENTER: SOM's computer-generated 
perspective illustrates urban center 
merger with water. 

ABOVE: SOM's scheme prescribes open 
space to extend the green character of 
existing Ho Chi Minh City. 

FACING PAGE: Koetter, Kim's urban de- 
sign guidelines ensure overlapping uses 
(top); shaded streets (center); and di- 
verse block types (bottom). 
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Circle 114 on information card 


T&P Technology 


Exploring the 
Boundaries of 
Laminated Glass 


An ALA-sponsored competition 
honors innovative glazing in 
Europe and Japan. 


ABOVE RIGHT: Laminated-glass beams of 
the Louvre’s research labs reveal the 
material’s structural possibilities. 


rchitects in this country are probably 

most familiar with specifying lami- 

nated glass as a safety precaution in 
overhead sloped glazing. But this type of 
glazing—constructed of a polyvinyl butyral 
(pvb) resin sandwiched between glass sheets— 
can be applied to a wider range of elements. 
In addition to protection against breakage, 
the pvb interlayer eliminates roughly 99 per- 
cent of ultraviolet radiation through the glass 
and helps reduce glare. It can be tinted to 
minimize heat buildup in summer and con- 
trol heat loss in winter and provides an 
acoustic barrier that dampens noise. 


Awards program 

Foreign architects, particularly French de- 
signers, are specifying laminated glass as a 
curtain wall; and although the material 
doesn’t offer greater inherent strength than 
other types of glazing, its structural potential 
is being explored in beams and columns. 

To recognize such innovative architectural 
applications of laminated glass, the AIA and 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Architec- 
ture (AIA/ACSA) Research Council, the manu- 
facturer DuPont, and the International 
Union of Architects (UIA) created the Bene- 
dictus Awards in 1993. According to ACSA 
President Richard E. McCommons, the inter- 
national program, which is named for the 
English scientist who discovered the lamina- 
tion process in the early 1900s, aims to “pro- 
mote the transfer of technological advances 
into architectural design.” 


This year’s jury—comprising William A. 
McDonough, Cesar Pelli, and Erhard 
Schütz—awarded the top Benedictus prize to 
a bank headquarters in France designed by 
Paris-based architects Odile Decq and Benoit 
Cornette. The building features a 280-meter- 
long glazed facade, composed of laminated- 
glass panels supported by an external truss. 


Innovative applications 

The other Benedictus Awards reveal the in- 
novative potential of laminated glass: 
Parisian architects Jéróme Brunet and Eric 
Saunier's research laboratories beneath the 
Louvre (above) incorporate laminated-glass 
beams supporting a glazed roof; the German 
parliament complex in Bonn, designed by 
Stuttgart-based architect Behnisch & Part- 
ner, and Parisian architect Dominique Per- 
rault's design for an office building feature 
laminated-glass curtain walls; a gas station in 
Kumamoto, Japan, designed by Shoei Yoh & 
Architects and Francois Deslaugiers' funicu- 
lar stations in Paris incorporate curved lami- 
nated-glass canopies. 

American glass manufacturers have started 
exploring new applications of laminated glass, 
such as pvb interlayers incorporating color and 
pattern. But European manufacturers pro- 
mote the material more aggressively, leading 
such high-tech architects as Jean Nouvel to 
experiment with laminated glass. These ex- 
amples should inspire American practitioners 
to further investigate the potential of this ver- 
satile glazing material —Raul A. Barreneche 
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Museum Research Laboratories 
Paris, France 

Jéróme Brunet and 

Eric Saunier, Architects 


The underground research laborato- 
ries beneath the Louvre's Carrousel 
Gardens feature the most innovative 
application of laminated glass 
among this year's Benedictus Award 
winners. Paris-based architects 
Jéróme Brunet and Eric Saunier de- 
signed a three-story structure below 
a courtyard, organized around an 
atrium that provides abundant nat- 
ural light to research and conserva- 
tion spaces. Instead of glazing the 
atrium with a typical skylight, 
Brunet and Saunier designed a flat 
glass roof supported by structural 
glass beams. This transparent struc- 
ture introduces more daylight 
through the roof to spaces below 
grade and provides unobstructed 
views of the historic Louvre build- 
ings surrounding the courtyard. 

The duo collaborated with engi- 
neers to develop structural glass 
members that could not only sup- 
port the load of the roof, but also 
withstand thermal expansion and re- 
sist fire. Following a year of experi- 
ments and testing, the architects and 
engineers devised laminated-glass 


beams composed of four panels of 
15-millimeter-thick clear glass with 


polyvinyl butyral (pvb) interlayers 


separating the glass sheets. The 


beams, each measuring 4.35 meters 


long by 63 millimeters wide and 0.5 — 
meters deep, can support up to 14 
tons with minor deflection. The 12 
laminated sections of the flat glass 


roof are supported by 11 glass beams = = 


inserted into aluminum end pockets 
in the atrium walls. 

According to project architect Vin- 
cent Marchand, the firm is continu- 
ing to investigate the structural 
potential of laminated glazing. 
“We’re certainly among the first ar- 
chitects in France and maybe in all 
of Europe to be applying this tech- 
nology,” Marchand asserts. Brunet 
and Saunier’s design for a town hall 
outside Paris, for example, will in- 
corporate laminated-glass columns, 
and a factory in Germany will feature 
prestressed, laminated-glass arches. BEAM DETAIL 
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German Parliament 
Bonn, Germany 
Behnisch & Partner, Architect 


Stuttgart-based architect Behnisch & 
Partner was commissioned by the 
German government to design an 
addition to the parliament buildings 
in Bonn, sited on the banks of the 
Rhine. The entire plenary complex 
demonstrates the broad variety of 
applications of laminated glass, 
ranging from an exterior cladding 
and shading material to an interior, 
acoustically insulated partition. 

To take advantage of views of the 
surrounding landscape and openly 
reveal the decision-making process 
inside the plenary hall, the architect 
chose to wrap the entire rectilinear 
building in glass. Behnisch specified 
laminated glass with thicknesses be- 
tween 38 millimeters and 44 mil- 
limeters, to meet the German 
government’s security requirements 
for bullet-resistant glazing. To regu- 
late the amount of direct sunlight on 
the south-facing entry facade, 
Behnisch mounted fixed glass lou- 
vers above the entrance. 

Within the main building volume, 
laminated-glass partitions enclose 
the plenary chambers and provide an 
acoustical barrier for privacy during 
parliament sessions. The 1.4-meter- 
by-2.5-meter glass panels are com- 
posed of 43-millimeter-thick, 
fire-resistant laminated glass. 

The architect also inserted a large 
skylight above the plenary chambers 
to illuminate the space with natural 
light and re-create the sense of the 
outdoors. The 25-meter-by-25-me- 
ter skylight is clad in 24-millimeter- 
thick glass. Behnisch mounted 
movable glass louvers above the sky- 
light to regulate the amount of di- 
rect sunlight and heat radiating into 
the space below. These external lou- 
vers are mounted on steel beams 
framed onto girders extending over 
the skylight and are electronically 
adjusted in response to changing 
sunlight conditions. Inside, a combi- 
nation of aluminum-and-glass baf- 
fles are suspended from a steel grid 
beneath the skylight. This lattice 
diffuses natural light inside the hall. 
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Banque Populaire de l'Ouest 
Rennes, France 

Odile Decq and 

Benoit Cornette, Architects 


In designing a bank administration 
building in northwestern France, 
Parisian architects Odile Decq and 
Benoit Cornette wanted to create 
continuous views of the surrounding 
countryside through a completely 
transparent facade. Laminated glass 
allowed the architects to specify a 
continuous, 280-meter-long glazed 
wall without mullions or internal 
frames. According to the Benedictus 
Awards jury—which presented the 
project with this year's top honor— 
Decq and Cornette's laminated-glass 
curtain wall sensitively responds to 
light, air, and views. 

The building’s three-story south 
facade is composed of 2-meter- 
square panels of clear laminated 
glass. Although Decq and Cornette 
specified single-pane glass to enclose 
the lobby, they installed double- 
glazed panels on the office spaces for 
increased thermal performance. To 
support the glass panels composing 
the facade, steel arms extending 
from the external trusses are at- 
tached to four-pronged steel clips. 
The clips are then bolted into the 
corners of the glass panels. 

Because the architects eliminated 
any internal frames in the facade, a 
repetitive steel truss structure was 
necessary to laterally stabilize the 
large glazed expanse. This support- 
ing structure, which the architects 
note was inspired by the masts and 
cables of racing yachts, is divided 
into 12-meter-long bays parallel to 
the glass and projected 2 meters out- 
side the building. The space between 
the trusses and the glass envelope 
also serves as an outdoor arcade. 

In addition to stabilizing the fa- 
cade, the exterior trusses integrate 
aluminum louvers and motorized 
fiberglass fabric sunshades that help 
reduce solar gain on the interior. 
The placement of these screens out- 
side the facade allowed the architects 
to shade the air space along the 
length of the envelope. This shaded 
buffer provides an additional means 
of cooling the building interior. 
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GAS STATION: Precast concrete arches support undulating glass canopy. 
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Gas Station 
Kumamoto, Japan 
Shoei Yoh + Architects 


Fukuoka, Japan-based architect 
Shoei Yoh specified laminated glass 
to cover an undulating, concrete- 
framed canopy over a gas station 
that serves as an entry beacon to a 
small Japanese town. By specifying 
laminated glass, the architect met 
local safety ordinances mandating a 
completely fire-resistant structure. 
The glass also represents an appro- 
priate means of infilling the irregu- 
lar, parabolic-shaped canopy. “It’s 
ideal in its capacity to apparently 
stretch and maintain its shape over 
the parabolic planes of the canopy,” 
observed the awards jury. 

Yoh erected four poured-in-place 
concrete arches of different heights 
and depths along the edges of a 
wedge-shaped site. Although steel 
and wood framing had initially been 
considered for the structure, the ar- 
chitect selected concrete—manufac- 
tured in an adjoining factory—because 
of its fire-resistant quality. 

A lattice grid of 22-millimeter-di- 
ameter, pretensioned steel rods and 
aluminum channels is stretched be- 
tween the arches and bolted to the 
concrete. The rods and channels cre- 
ate a parabolically curved frame to 
which the glazed skin of the canopy 
can be attached. 

Laminated-glass panels were cut 
precisely to fit the varying spaces of 
this metal grid. The individual pan- 
els were then mounted to the top 
flange of the aluminum channels 
and fastened with structural silicone 
joints. According to the architect, 
this flexible joint minimizes the pos- 
sibility of cracking caused by ther- 
mal stress in the glass. 

To provide sun shading below the 
canopy, the architect specified a 
combination of 8-millimeter-thick 
laminated float glass with a 0.3-mil- 
limeter-thick sheet of perforated 
stainless steel that filters direct sun- 
light. A polyester film placed be- 
tween the glass roof and the metal 
support structure provides an addi- 
tional safety measure, keeping bro- 
ken glass panels in place. 
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Montmartre Funicular Stations 
Paris, France 
Francois Deslaugiers, Architect 


The laminated-glass canopies atop a 
pair of funicular stations in Paris 
provide views of the surrounding 
Montmartre district while recalling 
the city's signature Art Nouveau 
Metro entrances. Local architect 
Francois Deslaugiers chose to mini- 
mize the stations' enclosures and re- 
veal their underlying structures. The 
curved laminated glass provides the 
necessary precautions for glazed 
roofs to meet local safety regulations. 

Each of the two twin stations, lo- 
cated at the top and bottom of a hill 
beneath the church of Sacre-Coeur, 
features four, 16-meter-long angled 
steel brackets bolted to concrete 
bases. The brackets support arched, 
20-millimeter-diameter steel tubes 
and smaller, steel purlins. Together, 
notes Deslaugiers, these interlocking 
members create a flexible, bonelike 
structure over which a transparent 
glass membrane is then "stretched." 

'To hold the laminated-glass 
canopies in place, stainless steel sup- 
ports with four prongs are fastened 
to the tubes and purlins. The curved, 
1.7-meter-by-2.7-meter panels of 
10-millimeter-thick laminated glass 
are then bolted to the prongs. Along 
the edges of each canopy, the trans- 
parent, laminated-glass panels are 
fastened to smaller, two-pronged 
supports. Elastic silicone joints are 
inserted between the panels to ac- 
commodate small expansions and 
contractions. The glass membrane, 
notes Deslaugiers, appears to hover 
above its supports and resembles a 
"billowing sail stretched taut." 

On the ground, Deslaugiers in- 
serted laminated-glass partitions to 
separate arriving and departing 
trains and protect waiting passengers. 
The panels are 3 meters wide by 2 
meters high and composed of 16- 
millimeter-thick laminated tempered 
glass. They incorporate sliding glass 
doors that open as a train arrives at 
the platform. "Since laminated glass 
stays intact under various stresses," 
the architect notes, "it is perfect for 
roofs and impact-resistant partitions." 
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FUNICULAR STATION: Angled steel brackets support curved glass canopy. 


STEEL STRUCTURE: Laminated-glass roof panels are bolted to four-pronged supports. 
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Hótel Industriel 

Jean Baptiste Berlier 

Paris, France 

Dominique Perrault, Architect 


Parisian architect Dominique Per- 
rault, whose gargantuan glass vol- 
umes of the French National Library 
are currently under construction, 
was commissioned by the city gov- 
ernment to create a new type of of- 
fice building. Perrault was given an 
industrial site alongside the tracks of 
the Austerlitz rail station in Paris. 
The architect's "industrial town 
house" combines speculative office 
and industrial space in a 10-story 
Modernist block that is clad in clear 
laminated-glass panels. 

Perrault wanted to create a com- 
pletely transparent glass curtain wall 
that would reveal the building's con- 
crete structure and expose its flexible 
mechanical system to the outside. 
To meet this objective and provide 
acoustical protection from adjoining 
train traffic, the architect specified 
1.8-square-meter panels of double- 
paned, clear laminated glass. The 
panels are supported by aluminum 
restraining clips attached to alu- 
minum mullions; the mullions, in 
turn, are bolted to a galvanized steel 
plate that is cast into the concrete 
slab at each floor level. 

Behind the glazed facade, alu- 
minum brackets fastened to the 
mullions support cable trays for 
telecommunications wiring. The 
trays also shade the glass wall. 
Above and below the trays, exposed 
air ducts are similarly attached to 
the window mullions. By strategi- 
cally placing the ducts and wiring el- 
ements along the building's exterior, 
the architect was able to create com- 
pletely flexible interiors. 

Because laminated glass helps re- 
duce glare, the internal mechanical 
elements and exposed precast con- 
crete structure remain visible from 
the outside, imparting scale and pro- 
portion to the continuous glass enve- 
lope. The laminated glass in the 
curtain wall also protects against 
degradation of the interior by elimi- 
nating roughly 99 percent of the ul- 
traviolet radiation passing through 
the building envelope. 
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T&P Practice 


Legal Risks of 
Design/Build 


Performing architectural and 
construction services has 
significant legal implications. 


esign/build is a method of project 

delivery in which one entity signs a 

single contract accepting full re- 
sponsibility for both design and construction 
services for the building. It is historically 
grounded in the concept of the master 
builder. Over the past centuries, increased 
specialization began to establish a separation 
between design and construction. The archi- 
tect as a distinct professional in the construc- 
tion process was ultimately defined in Europe 
during the Renaissance. 


Delivery scenarios 

During the 1800s, courts began to require a 
showing of negligence as the standard for lia- 
bility of an architect, in contrast to the strict 
liability to which contractors are subject. Con- 
currently, the traditional design/award/build 
model of project delivery came into promi- 
nence in the construction industry and, in 
concert, most contemporary statutory and 
case law also evolved. 

In recent years, however, interest in de- 
sign/build delivery has grown stronger, and 
with it a potential blurring of the distinct 
roles of architect and contractor. As a result, 
the AIA developed three design/build contract 
forms, which are currently being revised for 
publication in late 1994 or early 1995. 

Today’s architect may participate in design/ 
build under one of several common scenarios: 
— The owner contracts with a joint-venture 
entity, often formed between an architect and 
a general construction contractor; 


—The owner contracts with an architect/ 
contractor—for example, an architect acts as 
the designer/builder, performing both design 
and construction services; 

— Тһе owner contracts with the architect 
who hires the general contractor as an inde- 
pendent consultant; 

—The owner contracts with a contractor 
who hires an architect as a consultant; 

— The owner contracts with a design/build 
entity which hires an architect and a contrac- 
tor, each as independent consultants; or 

— The owner contracts with a design/build 
entity or construction company, which em- 
ploys an architect in-house. 


Understanding risks 

With the reemergence of design/build, 
liability issues and the associated legal impli- 
cations come into new perspective; it is impor- 
tant that the architect understand these 
issues, their associated risks, and the legal 
distinctions under these various scenarios. 

In traditional project delivery, the archi- 
tect has well-established fiduciary obligations 
to a client. The architect performs as an inde- 
pendent consultant in providing plans and 
specifications, and as an agent of the owner 
during construction administration. The ar- 
chitect also acts as an arbiter of disputes be- 
tween contractor and owner. 

In a design/build project, these roles are 
very different. For example, the architect act- 
ing as a joint-venture partner with a contrac- 
tor or as a designer/builder will have a direct 
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STANDARD OF CARE 


That degree of care applied to mea- 
sure the competence of a profes- 


sional. If the practitioner performs 
below this level, he or she can 


be liable for any damage or injury 
that may resvlt. 


NEGLIGENCE 


Failure to exercise the care that 
other architects would exercise 
under the same or similar 


circumstances. 


STRICT LIABILITY 


Liability imposed by law regard- 
less of fault. Typically applied to 
manufacturers rather than to 
service providers. 


UNINSURED LIABILITY 
Liability not covered by a policy. 
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financial interest in the project. Financial in- 
centives and economic restraints may affect 
design decisions, including the selection of 
materials and the quality of construction. As 
a consultant to a design/build entity or a con- 
tractor, the architect no longer acts solely on 
behalf of the owner. As an employee of a de- 
sign/build entity or construction firm, an ar- 
chitect may be even further removed from 
the client. The architect is challenged to bal- 
ance these interests, particularly as a profes- 
sional licensed to protect the health, safety, 
and welfare of the general public. 


Shifts of liability 

In the traditional design/award/build project 
delivery mode, the architect is not liable for 
job site safety; nor for the means, methods, 
and sequences of construction; nor for the 
acts, errors, or omissions of the contractor or 
subcontractors which may result from the 
failure to follow the contract documents or 
from poor workmanship. The architect is not 
liable for interpretations and decisions made 
in good faith regarding owner-contractor dis- 
putes. He or she can reject work that does 
not comply with the contract documents; he 
or she reviews contractor submittals only for 
general compliance with these contract docu- 
ments. These contractual limitations, in turn, 
limit liability exposure. 

In contrast, the architect participating as a 
designer/builder assumes responsibility for all 
design and construction matters; is responsi- 
ble for job site safety and for the means, 
methods, sequences, and construction de- 
fects; and thus is exposed to far greater liabil- 
ity. This is, indeed, the perceived advantage 
the owner seeks: to hold a single entity liable 
for all design and construction deficiencies. 

In those design/build scenarios in which 
the architect is subordinate to a contractor, 
there is frequently a loss of design control. 
The pressure to control costs often means 
that only a minimal design effort will be 
funded. Creative design is often discouraged 
as a way of keeping the building costs com- 


petitive with proposals of other design/build 
firms. Along with the economic pressure to 
use cheaper materials and labor, the long- 
term quality of the resulting building and its 
life-cycle costs may be detrimentally affected. 
Such an outcome translates into greater liabil- 
ity exposure for the architect. 


Standard of care 

As long as an architect is providing services 
under the traditional design/award/build 
mode, a failure of that architect to perform to 
the applicable standard of care must be pred- 
icated upon a showing of negligence. 

Unless an architect gives a written or oral 
guarantee, the practitioner does not warrant 
the results of his or her professional services. 
Generally, the courts consider architects as 
providing services, not products. Few court 
decisions have imposed liability on the archi- 
tect predicated, regardless of negligence, on 
the legal concepts of implied warranty or 
strict liability, which are more onerous stan- 
dards to which a contractor is exposed. An 
architect acting as a designer/builder, how- 
ever, could well be held to such standards if 
he or she is participating in a design/build 
joint venture or otherwise acting as the entity 
contracting directly with the owner to pro- 
vide both design and construction services. 

A joint venture is a form of partnership; as 
a participant in a joint venture, an architect's 
liability will be joint and several (he or she 
can be held responsible for the liability of 
other partners for full satisfaction of damages 
regardless of individual fault) and will include 
liability for all design and construction defects. 

With careful attention to contract provi- 
sions, an architect subcontracting to a de- 
sign/build entity or a construction contractor 
can maintain an "independent contractor" 
status and stay within the comfortable and 
insurable negligence standard of care. The 
scope of work provisions of such a contract 
deserve particular attention. 

Architects' professional liability insurance 
covers only claims for damages and expenses 


resulting from professional negligence. Un- 
less there is a special endorsement, profes- 
sional liability "errors and omissions" policies 
typically do not provide coverage to archi- 
tects acting in the role of a designer/builder. 
Contractors cannot be named as additionally 
insured under professional liability policies; 
they must secure comprehensive general lia- 
bility (CGL) insurance to protect themselves 
against claims for bodily injury and property 
damage. Such CGL policies generally exclude 
coverage for design services, although profes- 
sional liability insurance for incidental design 
services provided by contractors or subcon- 
tractors (such as shop drawings) is available 
from some insurers. Some carriers also offer 
professional liability insurance to protect a li- 
censed "in-house" architect employed by a 
design/build entity or contractor. 


Comprehensive coverage 

In order to be insured against claims result- 
ing from construction activities, the architect 
acting as a designer/builder must either se- 
cure comprehensive general liability cover- 
age, or, if the architect has subcontracted 
with a construction contractor to provide de- 
sign services, assure that he or she is named 
as additionally insured under that contrac- 
tor's CGL policy. Some insurers do offer de- 
sign/build professional liability insurance 
specifically for design/build firms but, gener- 
ally, only in those circumstances where the 
architect is an independent consultant pro- 
viding design services to a design/build entity 
or a contractor. Such policies provide cover- 
age for damages arising from negligence in 
the design and specifications as well as claims 
for bodily injury and property damage arising 
from negligent design, but do not provide 
coverage for claims arising from the failure of 
the design/build contractor to construct the 
project in accordance with the plans and 
specifications. To fill the gaps in coverage, 
new insurance products will have to be devel- 
oped to respond to the needs of architects in- 
volved in design/build projects. 


Under no circumstances is it likely there 
will ever be coverage for defects in the con- 
struction. Thus, the architect assuming the 
role of a designer/builder is not only exposed 
to greater and unfamiliar liability, but to 
uninsured liability as well. 


Licensing laws 

Every state regulates the practice of architec- 
ture, and many states license persons or com- 
panies that engage in the construction of 
buildings. No state, however, specifically li- 
censes design/build entities. Architects should 
make sure that the design/build mode does 
not violate a state's applicable registration 
and licensing laws, since a nonlicensed person 
cannot provide architectural services. Con- 
versely, in those states requiring a license to 
engage in construction, an architect perform- 
ing design/build services may be required to 
obtain a general contractor's license. 

The validity of design/build contracts is 
not a settled issue in many states. If the de- 
signer/builder is not properly licensed to pro- 
vide the contracted services, the contract may 
be considered illegal and unenforceable. The 
legality of the contract may hinge on whether 
or not the designer/builder itself has agreed 
to directly "perform" the architectural ser- 
vices or to "furnish," or hire, others to per- 
form the work. It is important to know the 
applicable law of any given state before par- 
ticipating in a design/build venture. 

The liability exposure to an architect par- 
ticipating in design/build will vary depending 
on the organizational and contractual rela- 
tionship of the parties. While the risks may 
be greater than more conventional project 
delivery methods, they can be managed if un- 
derstood. Changes in liability concepts, in the 
law, and in insurance will likely continue in 
response to the growing demands of 
design/build.—Kenneth Н. Natkin 


Kenneth Н. Natkin, FAIA, Esq., is a San Fran- 
cisco attorney who serves as a special master, medi- 
ator, and arbiter of construction-related disputes. 


EXPRESS GUARANTEE 


A written or oral statement 
assuring a level of performance. 


IMPLIED GUARANTEE 


A guarantee inferred by law 
rather than by a direct statement. 


ADDITIONAL INSURED 


A third party specifically identified 
as also being covered by the 


insurance policy. 


STANDARD OF CARE 


A provision added to an insur- 
ance policy altering its scope or 
application. 
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You can spend your life trying to develop the 
talent to coordinate the architectural, engineering 
and construction process. Or you can buy it. 


Presenting the Autodesk AEC Special Edition. 


gro Coordinating a project across multiple disciplines is no longer an ability you have to be 


$ a 
PECIAL EDITION ) born with. Because, for the first time, Autodesk has assembled a suite of AEC tools 
// e Dë ; i 
mer designed to meet and even anticipate your AEC needs. What’s more, these tools are being 


offered to you at such substantial savings, they can be available only for a limited time. 


E 


At the heart of the AEC Special Edition is AutoCAD? software, the number-one 
Now $3,895* choice of AEC professionals. Because it is so widely used, it facilitates better 
Save $1,245 communication, no matter how large the project or how many disciplines it crosses. 
To further improve coordination and consistency, there's also AutoCAD Data 


Limited time offer 


Extension” (ADE) software. With it, you and any number of users can access and 
query large or multiple AutoCAD files quickly and easily. And to communicate your design ideas with 3D 
realism, we've also included AutoVision” photorealistic rendering software. 

And there's more. To further complete this package as your AEC solution, there's a coupon good toward 
a 20% discount off the suggested retail price on your choice of one of our most popular third-party AEC appli- 
cations. There's even security for the future with discounted upgrades to AutoCAD Release13 and the compatible 
versions of the products we've mentioned. All of which makes this Special Edition hard to beat. It is, however, 
easy to miss. Especially since it's available only from June 21 to September 30, 1994. So for the name of your 


nearest Authorized Autodesk Dealer and to request more information, IN d k 
call 1-800-964-6432 and ask for Demopack $983. Or fax us at 206-325-1893. А Auto esk, 


*Savings and suggested retail price ($US) may vary when purchased outside the U.S. and Canada. This offer not valid with any other discounts or offers from Autodesk. Special pricing available for educational insti- 
tutions. Restrictions may apply. O 1994 Autodesk, Inc. Autodesk, the Autodesk logo, and AutoCAD are registered trademarks of Autodesk, Inc. AutoVision and AutoCAD Data Extension are trademarks of Autodesk, Inc. 


T&P 


Linking Up the 
Building Team 


New software being developed at 
Stanford University connects design 
to engineering and construction. 


ABOVE RIGHT: Center for Integrated Fa- 
cility Engineering’s software, known as 
CIFE World, connects disparate pro- 
grams applied by an interdisciplinary, 
geographically dispersed team working 
on the same building. 


Architect 
Architectural CAD « 


urrounded by the bucolic serenity of the 

Stanford University campus, researchers 

at the Center for Integrated Facility En- 
gineering (CIFE) are struggling with some of 
the thorniest problems confronting the con- 
struction industry. Today, most new build- 
ings are chronically behind schedule, over 
budget, and plagued with errors in design 
and construction—problems attributed to 
fragmentation within the industry and poor 
communications between disciplines. Accord- 
ing to CIFE Director Paul Teicholz, computer 
technology may provide the key to improving 
these communications and to smoothing the 
information flow required during the building 
life cycle, from initial planning, through de- 
sign and documentation, to construction, fa- 
cility management, and eventual demolition, 
to construction anew. 

Most existing software does little to inte- 
grate design information. CAD software tends 
to mimic traditional drafting processes and 
lacks the nongraphic data needed for analysis 


onstruction 
Engineer 


tion scheduling software 
tion planning system 


Construction 
= Group Facilitator 
Software 


and documentation. Analysis programs are 
often isolated on islands of automation, with 
little cohesion between the disparate pieces. 
“At CIFE," explains Teicholz, “we are working 
on research projects that link 3D CAD to 
knowledge-based design systems to facilitate 
a multidisciplinary design process. We want 
to educate the construction industry about 
the ever-increasing importance of integration 
and how it can be furthered by advanced 
technology.” However, Teicholz adds, “tech- 
nology alone won’t fix this situation. We 
need to think about radically different ways 
of working, to produce buildings that operate 
correctly from the beginning, just as we pro- 
duce cars that usually work well the first time 
they’re driven.” The most successful applica- 
tions of technology have been undertaken by 
design/build engineering firms that deliver to 
an owner a functioning facility, not just a set 
of drawings. This is aided by highly inte- 
grated technology, but very few architects 
exploit technology to this degree. 
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TOP: The Interdisciplinary Communi- 
cation Medium software displays dif- 
ferent views of a building project to 
different design professionals, depending 
on their specialty. For example, a struc- 
tural engineer sees columns and beams. 
BOTTOM: After the structure is ana- 
lyzed, the software highlights columns 
exhibiting unacceptable deflection. 


columns and beams 


Integrated, interdisciplinary software can 
best be developed by interdisciplinary teams. 
CIFE brings together under one roof collabo- 
rating architects, engineers, builders, and 
computer scientists. Unlike many academic 
research centers, CIFE is supported directly by 
software and hardware developers, whose ac- 
tive participation ensures that "technology 
transfer" from lab to workplace will happen 
quickly and effectively. CIFE is also supported 
by architecture, engineering, and construc- 
tion firms, and by building and plant owners 
and operators. These contributing firms send 
their executives to seminars and selected em- 
ployees for training and for participation on 
software development teams. 


Experiments in collaboration 
One such team, headed by CIFE research 
associate and structural engineer Renate 
Fruchter, working with PhD student Mark 
Clayton, is developing software to support 
design collaboration. Their Interdisciplinary 
Communication Medium (ICM) permits several 
professionals to share a project's electronic 
3D building model, each applying his or her 
own skills and vocabulary. The shared design 
appears differently on the screen, depending 
on the expertise of the person working on it. 
For example, the architect sees room layouts, 
walls, windows, and doors, while the engi- 
neer, working with the same 3D AutoCAD 
model, sees beams, columns, and footings. 
The ICM operates according to a design se- 
quence of proposal, interpretation, critique, 
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structural analysis of deflection 


and explanation. For example, in a typical 
process, the architect proposes a conceptual 
building design by creating a 3D model 
showing the building's basic form, the parti- 
tion locations, and the door and window 
placements. The structural designer proposes 
a structural frame to accommodate the form. 
The architect "interprets" the model by iden- 
tifying those design elements that relate to 
the analysis of interest, such as egress or en- 
ergy. The structural engineer interprets the 
proposed form by identifying the beams, 
columns, and connections. 

In the critique stage, the architectural in- 
formation is analyzed for its conformance to 
requirements of egress and energy consump- 
tion; the structural design is analyzed for its 
resistance to loads. Finally, in the explanation 
stage, any discrepancies between the pro- 
posed design and the evaluation are displayed 
on the original 3D model. For example, 
where cooling loads are excessive, the display 
shows color-coded windows that could bene- 
fit from shading. A structural design with 
unacceptable displacement displays an exag- 
gerated view of the columns in deflection. 
These graphical displays are particularly im- 
portant in explaining problems to other team 
members who are not experts in those areas. 

Fruchter hopes that ICM will reduce errors 
and delays by increasing understanding 
among professionals of different disciplines. 
She notes that this requires an integration of 
CAD software with knowledge-based systems. 
“For supporting creativity,” Fruchter ex- 


plains, “we need CAD graphic systems that 
provide, in addition to layers, line styles, and 
pens, support for multicriteria semantics, cri- 
tiques, and explanations of design.” 


Linking platforms and sites 

Another experiment in interdisciplinary com- 
munication is being conducted by CIFE re- 
search associate Taha Khedro working with 
Teicholz and computer science professor 
Michael Genesereth. Khedro has developed 
software programs called “facilitators,” which 
perform translations between the disparate 
design and analysis software operated by the 
various design professionals. Khedro’s proto- 
type, called CIFE World, links architects, en- 
gineers, and contractors in eight applications 
covering conceptual architectural and struc- 
tural design; steel beam, column, and footing 
sizing; cost analysis; construction scheduling; 
and database management, which feeds in- 
formation to the other applications. 

Results from each design application are 
sent to facilitator software, which automati- 
cally translates the received information and 
reroutes it in a format suitable for the receiv- 
ing application. In addition to the basic de- 
sign data, this information can also include 
explanations for why certain actions were 
taken. Although all the data is transmitted 
electronically, team members still communi- 
cate by telephone and negotiate design deci- 
sions in traditional ways. The interpretive, 
intermediary facilitator makes it possible for 
design professionals to work on different 


hardware platforms and in remote locations, 
yet with the assurance that their work is being 
shared appropriately and that they are being 
informed of decisions by the rest of the team. 
This software configuration makes it rela- 
tively easy to plug in other applications. Khe- 
dro notes: "Most often, design applications 
are integrated through a shared database 
management system, and a complete data 
model must be established from the beginning. 
With this approach, by contrast, the network 
of facilitators allows systematic and strategic 
integration where system developers are not 
forced to integrate all applications at once." 
Khedro's future work will focus on enhancing 
the facilitators to identify design conflicts and 
enforce constraints, and on issues associated 
with geographically dispersed workplaces. 


Expanding university research 

In a project sponsored by the Construction 
Engineering Research Laboratories (CERL) of 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, researchers 
at four major universities across the nation 
are developing an infrastructure for integrat- 
ing facility design and construction. The ap- 
plications include an architectural layout and 
design system developed by Carnegie Mellon 
University, a structural design environment 
from the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, cost estimating from Stanford, and an 
energy analysis system developed by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. The 
group will develop models for identifying and 
resolving conflicts between disciplines, meth- 


construction at 12 months 


ods for sharing data between unrelated appli- 
cations running on different hardware plat- 
forms, and strategies for collaboration. 


Watching the construction schedule 
Integrating project scheduling with CAD has 
been the goal of architect and CIFE graduate 
student Eric Collier, working with civil engi- 
neering professor Martin Fischer. He has 
been working with the Dillingham Construc- 
tion Company to model the five-building, 
six-year construction schedule of the San Ma- 
teo County Health Center Facility, designed 
by The Ratcliff Architects of Emeryville, Cal- 
ifornia. Collier's goal is to make 3D modeling 
more valuable by providing a planning and 
communication tool for everyone involved in 
the construction process of phased demoli- 
tion, new construction, and renovation. 

This project applies software from Jacobus 
Technology to link the AutoCAD 3D model 
of the medical facility to the Primavera con- 
struction schedule. An animation of the con- 
struction process is created by redrawing the 
model at regular intervals throughout the 
construction period. Each frame shows an up- 
dated construction status according to the as- 
sociated schedule. The animation displays, in 
effect, the building being constructed, piece 
by piece, enabling construction managers to 
assess coordination between trades and avert 
potential timing problems. 

Processes along the “critical path"—cthose 
which, if delayed, will adversely affect the 
timing of all other processes—are shown in 


construction at 8 months 


TOP: CIFE's Eric Collier links construc- 
tion schedules to a CAD model. Each 
animation frame shows the updated 
construction status according to the 
associated schedule. Processes on the 
"critical path" are indicated in red. In 
this hospital project, for example, 
structural steel and equipment pads 
are to be installed at 8 months. 
BOTTOM: Equipment and metal stud in- 
stallations are planned at 12 months. 


red. As construction proceeds, the actual 
schedule can be compared to the proposed, 
and any delays can be identified. The model 
can also illustrate when and how depart- 
ments will be relocated during the long con- 
struction period. Collier is interested in the 
trade-offs between the cost and benefits of 
such modeling. A sufficiently detailed com- 
puter model is time-consuming to construct 
and to link with scheduling data. But this 
cost is justified if the modeling process un- 
veils even small discrepancies between draw- 
ings that would be more costly to correct if 
not detected until construction begins. 
Getting architects to assume more respon- 
sibility for construction processes may mean a 
reversal of current architectural practices, but 
a few architects have begun to think of this 
increase as an opportunity instead of a threat. 
These practitioners have reclaimed some of 
the responsibility that has been abdicated 
over the years to consultants, engineers, and 
builders. And their leadership may increase in 
the future with a new generation of design 
and construction software. Through innova- 
tive construction communications software, 
such as that developed at CIFE, architects may 
be able to increase the quality of buildings 
while lowering their costs. In addition, they 
will provide their clients with the data that 
can be the starting point for better facility 
management. Teicholz concludes: “If archi- 
tects can exploit technology to add value to 
what they deliver to owners, they'll make a 
good case for better fees."—B,J. Novitski 
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WHEREVER YOUR NEXT 
"LL FIND C-GURE 


From routine to the most demanding projects, you'll find.C-Cure products 
worldwide. With a complete line of over 150 products, our surface preparation 
products, mortars, additives, mastics, grouts, and epoxies include the ceramic 
tile industry's most technically advanced installation products. 5o wherever your 
next project takes you, whatever your needs, you can 
rely on C-Cure for support. For more information call D SURE ` 
800-895-2874 or fax 713-492-5120. + _Circle 124 on information ‘card 


T&P Info 


Alliances between U.S. 
and foreign architects 
boost business abroad. 


European Consortiums 
Extend Reach of 
American Firms 


American architects working abroad 
may benefit from a new business 
practice recently adopted in Europe: 
international firm consortiums 
known as European Economic Inter- 
est Groups (EEIGs). These multi-or- 
ganizational arrangements have 
many benefits, maintains architect 
William E. Alisse, director of inter- 
national operations at The Phillips 
Janson Group Architects of New 
York City, which joined an EEIG 
called Perspective as an affiliate 
member in June. 

Such groups provide contacts and 
local support in many regions, with- 
out requiring a U.S. firm to set up 
multiple foreign offices, which re- 
quires substantial investment, or to 
look for a local partner for each pro- 
ject, which is time consuming. 

Local firms can help with filing re- 
quirements; ensure that drawings 
comply with building codes; and, 
frequently, develop working draw- 
ings or undertake construction ad- 
ministration for the out-of-town 
practice. Professional service fees for 
such assistance are negotiated on a 
project-by-project basis, according to 
fixed hourly rates provided by each 
member firm. 

For example, The Phillips Janson 
Group was recently called to prepare 
a proposal immediately for a project 
in Italy. Alisse called his firm's Milan 
affiliate to check out the site and 
submitted a response to the Italian 
client overnight. "Logistically, it 
would have been impossible to meet 
this deadline without our local con- 
tact," he admits.—N.B.S. 


Brick Hotline 


The Brick Institute of America has 
opened a new automated hotline, 
called Brick Fax, to provide technical 
information on brick construction. 
Brick Fax operates 24 hours a day; 
seven days a week. Callers choose 
from a menu of technical papers on 
brick design, detailing, and con- 
struction methods—each supple- 
mented by drawings, photographs, 
tables, and charts—and the service 
sends the requested information via 
fax to the caller. Each paper, which 
runs from four to 16 pages, costs $2, 
and requests for information are 
charged to the caller's credit card. 
Browsing the catalog is free. Brick 
Fax’s number is (703) 620-1200. 


EXCHANGE: KPS's Taylor Plosser, Perov. 


Russian Architect 
Studies U.S. Practice 


Architect Fedor Perov of St. Peters- 
burg, Russia, can't get good materi- 
als because they're too expensive to 
import. He's still stuck with the specs 
provided by the Soviet state. Cash 
flow is a problem because Russian 
architects are paid by the project, 
not a salary. And projects, Perov 
maintains, have to be completed 
quickly in Russia to beat inflation of 
6 percent to 20 percent per month. 
Perov traveled to the United States 
this summer as part of an interna- 
tional exchange program to learn 
how capitalists ply their expertise in 
a free-market economy. His trip was 
sponsored by the San Francisco- 
based Center for Citizen Initiatives, a 
nonprofit group supporting Russia's 
new entrepreneurs through direct 
exchanges with their American 
counterparts. The 38-year-old Rus- 
sian spent five weeks with the KPS 
Group in Birmingham, Alabama, 
primarily studying American hous- 
ing types to translate them into af- 
fordable models for Russian families. 
Perov also learned how American 
architects manage projects to make 
profits, and how urban design and 
development are driven by specula- 
tion of market demand. KPS Presi- 
dent Gray Plosser explained to Perov 
the nuances of financial planning in 
entrepreneurial firms, which actually 
sets a company's course in the mar- 
ketplace—less perfunctory than 
planning under the old Soviet system, 
"where plans simply dictated output 
and budget." Perov remarks that 
Russia's fledgling entrepreneurs have 
not fully caught on to such strategic 
practices. “We still compensate ac- 
cording to municipal norms. Of 
course there is a system of free prices 
in Russia, but the state system con- 
tinues to seriously influence all cal- 
culations. This is why construction 
costs in Russia are not declining." 


MARK GOOCH 


MARK GOOCH 


CAD: Perov views computer model. 


But Perov's most singularly Amer- 
ican experience occurred on a trip to 
the A/E/C Systems show in Washing- 
ton, D.C., where he discovered 3D 
modeling and computer animation 
for the first time. "Americans have a 
great variety of products," he notes. 
"From my perspective as an outsider, 
it seemed too much.”—-B.A.M. 


AIA Publishes 
Revised Handbook 


The AIA recently issued a revised, 
12th edition of The Architect's Hand- 
book of Professional Practice, edited by 
David Haviland, professor of archi- 
tecture at Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute. The 1,800-page loose-leaf 
practice "bible" covers architectural 
education, career strategies, and 
ethics; firm management, including 
start-up, marketing, human re- 
sources, financial strategies, comput- 
ers, and firm transition; and an 
exhaustive section on projects—how 
to get them, the best delivery meth- 
ods, and how to protect your firm 
from the hidden pitfalls of providing 
service. The Handbook’s new format 
allows readers to enter the book at 
any point and is structured in short 
passages that direct the reader to ad- 
ditional information on the subject. 
The cost of the Handbook for AIA 
members is $140; nonmembers pay 
$200. Students may purchase an 
abridged paperback version for $75. 
To order, call (800) 365-ARCH. 


ARCHITECT'S HANDBOOK: New format. 
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The Pilkington Wall 


The Pilkington Planar 
System... 


Structural Glazing 
on any Plane 


I" x 


МН 


You won't find a better supported 
system anywhere! 


© 


PILKINGTON 
BY W&W 


For more information call: 
W&W SALES LTD. 
1-800-452-7925 (914) 425-4000 (NYS) 
Fax: (914) 425-6156 
W&W SALES LTD.-WEST 
(909) 784-4718 Fax: (909) 784-8518 
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Philippe Starck designs 
bathroom products for 
German manufacturers. 


In 1991, German manufacturers Du- 
ravit, Hoesch, and Hansgrohe commis- 
stoned French designer Philippe Starck to 
design a new line of bathroom fixtures. 
Inspired by the simple, traditional forms 
of the hand pump, bucket, and washtub, 
these streamlined products are the latest 
addition to Starck's prodigious portfolio 
of interior furnishings. 

Duravit manufactures the ceramics and 
bathroom furniture; Hoesch, the acrylic 
bath and shower trays; and Hansgrohe, 
the tap fittings and accessories. Starck- 
designed accessories include towel racks, 
soap dishes, toothbrush holders, toilet pa- 
per dispensers, and mirrors. 

Unveiled this June in the rustic setting 
of Karmeliter Kloster, a monastery in 
Frankfurt, Germany, the line will be 
avatlable in the United States in 1995, 
For more information about Hansgrohe 
fixtures and accessories, circle 401 on in- 
formation card; for Duravit ceramics, 
batbroom furniture, and accessories and 
Hoesch acrylic bathtubs and shower 
trays, circle 402 on information card. 


TOP LEFT: The 57-centimeter diame- 
ter ceramic wash basin stands on a 
semipedestal by Duravit with 
chrome fixtures by Hansgrohe. 


TOP CENTER: The 90-centimeter semi- 
circular wash basin can be wall 
mounted or supported by a floor- 
standing conical pedestal. Available 
only in white, the basin is offered 


with an optional integrated towel rail. 


TOP RIGHT: Available only in chrome, 
the wash basin nozzle by Hansgrohe 
translates the movement of the hand 
pump into a single-lever faucet. 


ABOVE LEFT: The 58-centimeter wash 
basin on a vanity unit is shaped like 
a barrel, clad in pear wood veneer. 
Flush panels open to reveal a lami- 
nated black melamine interior and a 
glass shelf with chrome rail. 


CENTER: The floor-standing toilet 
(left) features a tall, slim cistern with 
ceramic casing on the outside and 


plastic casing inside, to reduce flush- 
ing noise and eliminate condensation 
problems. The bidet (right) boasts 
curved edges and a large bowl. 


CENTER RIGHT: Wall-mounted toilet 
and bidet. The European model toi- 
let (left) features Duravit's Stop + Go 
automatic flushing options; the U.S. 
version employs the Geberit wall- 
mounted flushing mechanism. 


ABOVE: The freestanding bathtub by 
Hoesch is constructed of white 
acrylic. A polished-chrome towel rail 
encircles the tub. The fittings 
mounted on the rim of the tub in- 
clude a retractable hand shower. In 
addition to the bathtub, Starck has 
designed a round acrylic shower 
tray; one side is placed against a wall 
for plumbing access. 
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Prefabricated panels 

Eastern Exterior Wall Systems man- 
ufactures lightweight wall panels, 
constructed of galvanized light-gauge 
steel. Available in finishes ranging 
from granite (above), brick, and ce- 
ramic tile to glass and aluminum, 
these prefabricated panels can be ap- 
plied directly to an existing facade; 
they are also appropriate for new con- 
struction. Eastern’s Cygnus method 
of installation uses structural silicone 
to adhere the finish to the panel. 
Circle 403 on information card. 


Tinted glass 

SuperGrey High-Performance Tinted 
Float Glass (above), manufactured by 
Libbey-Owens-Ford, blocks 95 per- 
cent of ultraviolet rays, reducing solar 
heat gain and glare. Ideal for appli- 
cations near computers, SuperGrey 
is purported to maintain undistorted 
exterior views without evidencing an 
unnatural tint. Available in thick- 
nesses of !/s, 3/16, or !/4 inch, Super- 
Grey can be applied in a single layer 
or in multiple insulating layers. 
Circle 404 on information card. 


Curtain wall system 

Vistawall Architectural Products of- 
fers a complete line of curtain wall 
options with the CW-250 (above), a 
standard curtain wall system. The 
face of Vistawall’s CW-250 mea- 
sures 21/2 inches and is designed to 
accommodate !/4-inch or 1-inch 
glazing. Interior mullion depths vary 
according to loading requirements. 
The system is available in either a 
painted or an anodized finish. Stain- 
less steel face caps are also available. 
Circle 405 on information card. 


Glass block 

Pittsburgh Corning glass block 
products are available in five patterns 
that provide varying degrees of visi- 
bility and light transmission. The VUE 
pattern (above) features a smooth, 
virtually undistorted surface that 
boasts maximum transparency. In 
addition to standard 6-, 8-, and 12- 
inch squares, the VUE pattern is 
available in rectangular blocks and 
the TRIDRON 45 degree angular 
block, for curved configurations. 
Circle 406 on information card. 


ACADEMIC POSITIONS: 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


The Department of Architecture in the College of Environmental 
Design, University of California at Berkeley, invites applications for 
two positions at the assistant, associate, or full professor level begin- 
ning in the 1995-96 academic year. The appointees will be expected 
to teach architectural design studios at the undergraduate and grad- 
uate levels and to conduct lecture courses in one or more of the major 
areas of the curriculum. Other duties will include student academic 
advising, service on department and university committees, and par- 
ticipation in the academic life of the college. The Department would 
consider an appointment at a fractional percentage from 50-10096 
with the appointee's other time devoted to his or her professional 
work. Candidates interested in a fractional percentage must there- 
fore be engaged in professional practice as an architect. Salary and 
rank will be commensurate with qualifications and experience. 


Applicants at the assistant professor level (ladder rank, non-tenured) 
must hold an M.Arch. or higher-level degree and demonstrate the 
promise of achievement in teaching, professional practice, and/or 
research in a second, design-related area of expertise. Applicants for 
the associate or full professor level (tenured) must also hold the 
aforementioned degree/s and possess a record of distinguished 
achievement in teaching, practice, and/or research. The successful 
candidate must be a capable teacher with the ability to motivate and 
guide effective design exploration, marshal the appropriate technical 
information, and shape the intellectual context for design evaluation 
and criticism. 


Application forms for this position are available from the Search 
Committee Chair, Department of Architecture, University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley, 232 Wurster Hall, Berkeley, CA 94720. Fax your 
request for an application to (510)643-5607. Completed applications 
must be postmarked no later than November 1, 1994. 


The University of California is an Equal Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action Employer. 
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ADA-compliant pulls 
EnhancedAccess is a line of ADA- 
compliant file drawer pulls (above) 
for disabled office workers, created 
by designer Tom Edwards. Intro- 
duced by Meridian Incorporated, the 
drawer pulls are ergonomically de- 
signed to accommodate prosthetic 
hooks and orthotic devices. Con- 
structed of plastic, the pulls slide 
into place on Meridian's Standard 
Pull drawer fronts and can be tight- 
ened with an ordinary allen wrench. 
Circle 407 on information card. 


ЕНК SUN 


Braille handrail 

Boston-based Coco Raynes Associates 
has designed an information system 
for the blind that combines continu- 
ous Braille messages on the back of a 
handrail (above) with audio devices, 
activated with the push of a button, 
positioned at strategic locations 
along the rail. Appropriate for ho- 
tels, hospitals, museums, and other 
public buildings, the Braille handrail 
and audio devices explain a build- 
ing's floor plan and location of exits. 
Circle 408 on information card. 


Metal finishes 

Surface Systems by Marlite is avail- 
able in a variety of metal and simu- 
lated metal surfaces for interior wall 
treatments. Copper, brushed alu- 
minum, galvanized steel, stainless 
steel (above), and a hand-ground 
moire stainless steel represent the 
natural metal veneers available. Faux 
finishes include patinated copper, 
oxidized steel, and patinated steel. 
Panels are available in 16-inch-by- 
24-inch square modules. 

Circle 409 on information card. 


Ceiling panels 

Wireworks Ceiling Panels (above), 
available from USG Interiors, are in- 
spired by the technology of robotic 
wire welding. Available with 1-, 2-, 
3-, and 4-inch-square cells, the pan- 
els are designed to accommodate 
signage and lighting. Standard and 
custom colors are available, as well 
as brass and chrome finishes. The 
panels are constructed in 2-foot 
squares and can be combined with 
existing USG suspension systems. 
Circle 410 on information card. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES 


Department of Architecture and Urban Design invites applications for the 
following faculty positions, beginning academic year 95-96. 


Architectural Technology. Тһе successful applicant will be 
expected to teach a combination of the following subjects: building 
construction, sustainable design, environmental control systems, energy 
modeling, building climatology, resource efficient building materials and 
systems, daylighting or acoustics and will be expected to pursue scholarly 
activities plus applied work or theoretical research. 


Computing. The Department seeks applicants with strong qualifications 
to make fundamental contributions in Computation as it applies to 
architecture. The application areas include but are not limited to: 
visualization, urban design, construction technology, computer-aided 
design, design automation, design theory, knowledge-bases, user interfaces. 


The Department of Architecture and Urban Design at UCLA offers four 
degrees at the graduate level: M.Arch.I, M.Arch.II, M.A. and Ph.D. in 
Architecture. Associated with the Department is a new Center for Design 
and Computation, which supports collaborative research in this area. 


The successful candidates will be responsible for teaching fundamentals to 
professionals and advanced courses to research degree students, including 
the Ph.D. degree, and will also be responsible for expanding research in 
their area. It is expected that these tenure track appointments will be made 
at the assistant professor level; however, depending on exceptional 
qualifications, appointment at a higher rank may be considered. 


Candidates are asked to submit an application which includes a curriculum 
vitae, the names and addresses of at least three referees, and non-returnable 
samples of work to Jurg Lang, Chair, Department of Architecture and 
Urban Design, School of the Arts and Architecture, UCLA, Los Angeles, 
CA 90024-1467. UCLA is an Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action 
employer. The Department of Architecture and Urban Design seeks 
diversity and encourages women and members of minority groups to apply. 
Deadline November 1, 1994. 


CLOSE 
THE GAP! 


SEAL MASTER INFLATABLE SEALS 


DEFLATED H A Ji 


OVERCOME TROUBLESOME DESIGN PROBLEMS 
St WERTHER 3 PRE HEATICOLD 


АЖЕ WATER SD LIGHTIDARK SS CONTAMINANTS 
^w NOISE )( PRESSURE — ," 
000 Ze RADIATION 


Inflatable seals in a wide range of sizes and configurations 
are used anywhere a positive seal is needed between oppos- 
ing surfaces. It's the innovative solution for many difficult ap- 
plications. Design assistance available. 


SEAL MASTER CORPORATION 


INFLATABLE SEALS AND OTHER CUSTOM RUBBER PRODUCTS 


368 MARTINEL DRIVE * KENT, OH 44240-4368 USA 
(216) 673-8410 * FAX (216) 673-8242 


"They're 
Deucedly 
Clever" 


INFLATED 


A cnemoars 


Circle 40 on information card 
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LOOK AT IT. THIS WAY 


NOT EVERYONE SEES THINGS FROM THE SAME PERSPECTIVE. THAT'S WHY WEYERHAEUSER CAN MAKE DOORS 
IN VIRTUALLY ANY DESIGN IMAGINABLE. WHATEVER YOU SEE IN A DOOR, WE CAN CRAFT IT. FROM CUSTOM LITE 
PATTERNS TO INTRICATE INLAYS OF VENEERS, WEYERHAEUSER DOORS ARE THE MOST LASTING AND EFFECTIVE 
WAYS TO PERSONALIZE THE INTERIORS OF YOUR BUILDINGS. EVEN THOUGH OUR DESIGNS CAN BE AS 
INDIVIDUAL AS YOU ARE, WE ENSURE THE CONSISTENCY OF APPEARANCE OF EVERY DOOR IN YOUR PROJECT. IT'S 


THIS COMPREHENSIVE APPROACH THAT MAKES WEYERHAEUSER THE RIGHT CHOICE 


FOR YOUR DESIGNS, NO MATTER HOW YOU LOOK AT IT. FOR MORE INFORMATION A 
ABOUT WEYERHAEUSER ARCHITECTURAL WOOD DOORS, CALL 1-800-869-DOOR. Weyerhaeuser 
WEYERHAEUSER ARCHITECTURAL DOOR DIVISION SALES AND SERVICE CENTER 1401 EAST 4TH ST., MARSHFIELD, WI 54449-7780. There Is No Equal" 


Circle 128 on information card 


Gigli fabrics 

A new collection of eight woven fab- 
rics is the result of a collaboration 
between Italian fashion designer 
Romeo Gigli and Donghia Textiles. 
The Islamica pattern (above), avail- 
able in three colors, is constructed of 
52 percent viscose and 48 percent 
cotton. Woven in France, the fabric 
is available in 54-inch-wide seg- 
ments, incorporating four 13!/2- 
inch horizontal repeats and a 
40-inch vertical repeat. 

Circle 411 on information card. 


Textured upholstery 

With the introduction of Ossian 
(above), Zimmer+ Rohde has revital- 
ized the traditional chenille pattern 
with a checkerboard of raised !/4- 
inch squares. Appropriate for resi- 
dential and commercial applications, 
Ossian is composed of 54 percent 
cotton, 36 percent viscose, and 10 
percent polyester. An extensive 
range of browns, greens, reds, blues, 
and yellows is represented in Zim- 
mer-Rohde's palette of 44 colors. 
Circle 412 on information card. 


Bauhaus-inspired fabric 

As part of its year-long celebration 
of the 75th anniversary of the 
Bauhaus, KnollTextiles has intro- 
duced Pavilion (above), one of three 
new fabrics in its Bauhaus collection. 
The flaglike pattern was originally 
conceived as a carpet design and 
adapted to an upholstery fabric. Fea- 
turing a 6-inch vertical repeat, Pavil- 
ion is available in five colors. The 
material is a blend of 51 percent cot- 
ton and 49 percent rayon. 

Circle 413 on information card. 


Glass window accessories 


Mysterious Garden (above), de- 
signed by Israeli architect David Pal- 
terer for Blome Corporation, is a 
collection of window hardware that 
celebrates nature. Each finial and 
tieback is constructed of hand-blown 
glass by artisans in Murano, Italy. 
No two are alike, although each 
replicates one of Palterer’s original 
designs: five finials, measuring 6 to 
10 inches long; and six tiebacks, 
measuring 4 to 5 inches long. 

Circle 414 on information card. 


Em Online 


Are you? 


e 
> 


To order your AlAOnline 
software, call 800-864-7753. 


On AIAOnline, you'll find: 


e Commerce Business Daily— before it is even 
printed—and other project leads 


* Searchable directories, including building 
product manufacturers, architects, architecture 
firms, engineers, contractors, and consultants 


* AIA services, from the AIA Library to the 
Bookstore catalog, at your fingertips 


* Employment referral services 


* Professional networking through E-Mail and the 
professional interest areas 


In DOS, Windows, or Macintosh formats, ALAOnline 
software is available at no cost ($5.00 shipping) to AIA 
members as an exclusive benefit of AIA membership. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
= OF ARCHITECTS 


* News and information from your local chapter 
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WE WANTED TO FIND A WINDOW COMPANY 


THAT WOULD HELP US COVER THE NEWS. 


The Richmond News 
has been published 
continuously since the 
paper was founded 
in 1850. We wanted to 
keep it that way 
once they moved into 
their new facility. 
Which was designed with 
oversized windows 
located directly over the 
printing presses. 
Our challenge was 
to find a company that 
could deliver the 
window size and high 
performance we needed 


to cover the news. 


A ۱ j Г We awarded the job 
Е Ami A ` Бы Чы.» E m. ذو‎ e Ze > to EFCO. 
Richmond News Papers’ Production and Distribution Facility, Richmond, VA Architects: Baskervill & Son 
Erector: American Door & Glass, Inc. Products: Series 810 Projected and Series 820 Casement Windows, 
Series 5600 Curtain Wall, System 401 and System 403 Storefronts, Series D300 Entrances. 
Pr — نے‎ 
EP 3H 
EFCO 


EFCO CORPORATION 
© 1994 EFCO Corporation Circle 130 on information card 1-800-221-4169 


Ventilating louvers 
Manufacturers of ventilating louvers 
for 75 years, the Airolite Company 
has released a new thermal break 
louver, the Airolite TBI8046 (above, 
left), designed to minimize heat 
transfer and restrict the formation of 
condensation. The blades of the 
TBI8046 are adjustable, allowing the 
louver to function as an insulated 
wall panel when closed. Airolite has 
also introduced a new line of acoustic 
louvers, including the Airolite T9112 
(above, right) and the T9212 (above, 
center). All connections in Airolite's 
louvers are welded and provide greater 
structural stability and resistance to 
corrosion than those constructed 
with screws or rivets. The Airolite 
T9212 features an airfoil blade profile 
designed to further reduce noise. 
Both the thermal break louvers and 
the acoustic louvers may be finished 
with Kynar 500 resin coatings, 
available in a wide selection of colors. 
Circle 415 on information card. 


Wall and floor grilles 

Kadee Industries offers a complete 
line of entrance floor mats and venti- 
lation grilles (above). Aluminum en- 
trance grids and roll-up mats are 
available with carpeted or vinyl in- 
serts. Kadee's newest products, the 
Aluminum Bar Clean Tread and the 
Bronze Bar Clean Tread feature 
grooved surfaces to remove dirt and 
moisture from shoes. They are avail- 
able in standard sizes up to 4 feet by 


8 feet, as well as in custom sizes. Re- 
sistant to moisture, the Aluminum 
and Bronze Bar Clean Treads are 
recommended for ceiling and wall 
ventilation grilles in commercial 
building applications. 

Circle Á16 on information card. 


Window security 

A new line of safety and security 
window films is designed to with- 
stand turbulent weather, earth- 
quakes, and terrorist acts. Applied to 
the interior side of windows, LLumar 
Magnum films hold glass in place 
and protect people, equipment, and 
furnishings from broken glass and 
flying fragments. These laminated 
polyester films are purported to 
maintain clear, undistorted vision 
and block ultraviolet rays. Cour- 
taulds Performance Films manufac- 
tures the films in thicknesses of 
0.004, 0.007, and 0.011 inches. 
Circle 417 on information card. 


Architectural glass 

Cesar Color has introduced Metal- 
lica, a new line of architectural glass. 
Available in 10 semitransparent and 
10 opaque colors, the Metallica line 
is intended to match or complement 
interior metal surfaces such as brass, 
bronze, gold, or stainless steel. Typi- 
cal applications include doorways, 
railings, elevators, partitions, and 
furniture. Standard sheet sizes up to 
58 inches by 133 inches are avail- 
able. Designers may specify several 
configurations, including clear, 
tinted, annealed, heat treated, flat or 
bent, and single or double glazed. 
Circle 418 on information card. 


Acrylic glazing 

Lightweight, durable, acrylic sheets 
and polycarbonate sheets manufac- 
tured by CYRO Industries offer an al- 
ternative to glass-enclosed atriums, 
skylights, or pedestrian walkways. 
Acrylite AR abrasion-resistant 
acrylic sheet boasts four times the 
impact resistance of glass. Simple 
and inexpensive to cut, Acrylite AR 
is available in a variety of transpar- 
ent and opaque colors. For applica- 
tions requiring significant strength, 
Cyrolon AR polycarbonate sheet 
provides up to 250 times the impact 
resistance of glass. Sheet sizes range 
from 4 feet by 8 feet to 5 feet by 10 
feet; thicknesses vary from 0.06 to 
0.5 inches, depending on panel size. 
CYRO also offers the Acrylite OP-3 
and Cyrolon UVP sheets, which filter 
98 percent of ultraviolet rays. 

Circle 419 on information card. 


Important Information 
About Schuller Phenolic 
Foam Roof Insulation 
and Possible 

Steel Deck Corrosion 


From January 1989 to February 1992, we 
produced UltraGard® Premier, a glass mat 
faced phenolic foam roof insulation, which 
is no longer manufactured by us. 


Recent observations suggest there is a 
potential for phenolic foam roof insulation 
to contribute to the corrosion of steel roof 
decks. In extreme conditions, where 
insulation is wet or damaged, the corrosion 
reaction could progress to a point which 
could weaken or penetrate an area in the 
metal deck. 


Therefore, where evidence of wet or 
damaged phenolic insulation exists, or 
severe deck corrosion is observed, care 
should be taken in operating equipment, 
moving heavy loads and walking across 
the roof. 


IF YOU HAVE SCHULLER* PHENOLIC 
FOAM INSULATION ON YOUR ROOF, 
PLEASE CALL US AT 
1-800-345-9602. 


SCHULLER 


Roofing Systems Division 
Schuller International, Inc. 
P.O. Box 5108, Denver, CO 80217 


1-800-345-9602 


Monday through Friday 
9:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. (Mountain Time) 


*Schuller phenolic foam insulation 
was formerly manufactured and marketed 
by Manville® Roofing Systems. 


Circle 42 on information card 
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for quality — through and through. 

Qur experienced designers and craftspeople 

work with you, taking your ideas and turning 

them into custom-crafted furniture that fits — 
| your clients’ lifestyles and their budgets. 


Both in people and in furniture, we stand MA N H ATTAN 
| INETRY 


Custom Design Furniture 
Since 1976 


Thats quality. Thats commitment. 
Thats value. Thats Manhattan Cabinetry. 


Call for our brochure: 1-800-MANHATTAN. 


‚ CRAFTSMANSHIP ne 


297 East 59th St . 100 West 72nd St. FACTORY : 


455 Park Ave. S. 1630 Second Ave. ei CNR 
212-889-8808 212-772-8870 227 212-750-9800 : mM 721-515 u... 718-937:4780 


Circle 132 on information card ` Us d 


FOLLANSBEE 
ROOFING METALS 


You can specify TCS two ways... 


. MILL FINISH 


E MONTHS 


Hinsdale High School, Hinsdale, Illinois 
Architects: Cone & Dornbusch 


Follansbee makes its terne-coated stainless available 
in two finishes—the standard mill finish and a pre- 
weathered finish. Both will weather to the attractive, 
gray finish characteristic of TCS. 

MILL FINISH. TCS is a reflective silver color when 
the terne alloy is first applied (see sample). After 
exposure, it will gradually oxidize to a gray tone in 8 
to 24 months. 

PRE-WEATHERED FINISH. The pre-weathered 
TCS finish is a mill-applied wash coat used to limit 


: and 
44-483-750-207 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL + FOLLANSBEE, WV 26037 


Call us toll-free 1-800-624-6906 


either way, 


TCS 


(terne-coated 
stainless steel) 


will weather 
to an attractive, 
warm gray 


PRE-WEATHERED 


AFTER 3 MONTHS 


Pittsburgh International Airport 
Architect: Tasso Katselas 


initial reflectivity, changing from its brownish color 
(see sample) to a gray tone in approximately 3 months 
after exposure. 


Once TCS has reached its warm, gray finish, weather- 
ing virtually stops and the architectural stainless base 
plate is protected for decades of service. TCS never 
requires painting and maintenance is minimal. 


We will be happy to send you samples of the available 
TCS Sou Call us toll-free, 1-800-624-6906. 


NZ 
A 


MADE IN U.S.A. inthe UK and in Europe inthe Pacific Rim 
and available through through 
FOLLANSBEE UK, Ltd. SUMITOMO 
44-81-367-6463 (03) 3237-4134 


Circle 140 on information card 
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The Steel Deck Since 1939 the Steel 
Institute is Deck Institute has 
comprised of provided uniform 
manufacturers of industry standards 
steel floor and roof for the engineering, 
decks concerned design, manufacture, 
with cold-formed and field usage of 
steel products. steel decks. 
LRFD 
SDI PURPOSE Floor Design 
m Develop steel decks Se 
engineered for structural Manual 2 
soundness and consistent Ge Deci 
quality, that adapt to a Roo! Decks and 
wide range of designs 
and systems, and are 
economical in initial and 
life-cycle costs. icm 
S > Manual 
m Initiate design and 
installation procedures 
that conform to good 
construction practices 
and that meet cost MEN 
requirements. m 
m Prepare, review and 
distribute literature, refer 
inquiries to appropriate SS 
sources, coordinate Deck Desin 
research and testing, 
and liaison with other 
construction industry 
associations on matters S 
of common interest. E еш 
і مس سم‎ Practice 
m Maintain a full time == Details 
Executive Director who Tte 
supervises the programs 
developed through the 
combined efforts of the 
total membership. vobis 
Literature 
Binder 
for more information contact the 
STEEL DECK 
INSTITUTE 
® 


P.O. Box 9506 * Canton, OH 44711 
Phone (216) 493-7886 * Fax (216) 493-7886 


Circle 44 on information card 


Did you miss valuable 
information offered by 
advertisers in last montb's 
issue of ARCHITECTURE? 


The manufacturers listed below were 
advertisers in last month’s issue. 
They are anxious to provide you 
with their latest product information 
and literature for your planning 
needs. To receive this information, 
circle the appropriate numbers on 
the self-addressed, postage-paid re- 
sponse card. For product literature 
from advertisers in this issue, circle 
the appropriate numbers shown on 
the advertisements. 


American Marazzi Tile 
Find out more about Dolomiti by 
Marazzi. Circle No. 31 


American Plywood Assn. 

Get details on our Innovations in 
Housing Call for Entries. 

Circle No. 69 


Andersen Corporation 

In today’s designs, it’s the brand 
that helps architects take value to 
new heights. 


Birdair, Inc. 

Send for illustrative and technical in- 
formation on tensioned membrane. 
Circle No. 65 


Bobrick Washroom Equipment 
Find out about our washroom acces- 
sories that meet ADA requirements. 
Circle No. 53 


Bradley Corporation 
Get details on Terreon” Solid Sur- 
face Material. Circle No. 45 


Calcomp, Inc. 

Get the facts on our Techjet” De- 
signer Series of inkjet plotters. 
Circle No. 21 


Cedar Valley Shingle 
Send for your free design and specifi- 
cation packet. Circle No. 77 


Center for Accessible Housing 
Get more information on accessibil- 
ity requirements. Circle No. 9 


Certainteed Corporation 
Send for a brochure on our Grand 
Manor Shangle. Circle No. 61 


Chase Durus 
Find out about our complete line of 
traffic doors. Circle No. 15 


C-Cure Corporation 

Get more information on our com- 
plete line of over 150 products. 
Circle No. 63 


Dal-Tile Corporation 
Send for a free 1994 Product Cata- 
log today. Circle No. 59 


Door-Aid 
Get the facts on Door-Aid and 
ADA. Czrcle No. 3 


Follansbee Steel 
Send for samples of our TCS finishes. 
Circle No. 47 


Garland Company 
Send for details on our R-Mer Lite” 
System. Circle No. 75 


Georgia-Pacific 
Call or write for more information 
about Dens-Deck. Circle No. 99 


Glen Raven Mills 

The beauty of Sunbrella shines 
through in every fabric we offer. 
Circle No. 33 


Hewlett Packard 

Get details on our new DesignJet 
200 monochrome inkjet plotter. 
Circle No. 5 


Hoover Treated Wood 

Send for details on PYRO-GUARD 
fire retardant treated lumber. 
Circle No. 27 


Kalwall Corporation 

Find out about our insulating, dif- 
fuse light transmitting building sys- 
tems. Circle No. 17 


Kim Lighting 

Get the facts on our new line of 
wall-mounted outdoor/indoor lumi- 
naires. Circle No. 37 


LCN Closers 

We offer special controls designed to 
close fire and smoke barrier doors 
automatically. Circle No. 13 


Louisiana-Pacific 
Learn more about FiberBond exte- 
rior wall sheathing. Circle No. 55 


Louisiana-Pacific 
Learn more about FiberBond wall- 
board. Circle No. 57 


Louisiana-Pacific 
Send for a free installation brochure 
on our LPI Joists. Circle No. 79 


Ludowici Celadon 
Get more information on our roof 
tiles. Czrcle No. 35 


Mannington Commercial 

Find out why all of our options 
make Mannington Commercial your 
best option. Circle No. 67 


Patina Finishes 
Send for a free brochure on our “an- 
tique” finishes. Circle No. 7 


Patio Enclosures 
Inquire about our Design Manual 
and Product Video. Circle No. 11 


Pella Corporation 
Send for our free Commercial Prod- 
ucts Guide. Circle No. 43 


Portland Cement Assn. 

Send today for our latest technical 
update and list of material suppliers. 
Circle No. 81 


Pozzi Window Company 
Call or write for a free catalog. 
Circle No. 83 


Premium Polymers 
Find out more about our roofing 
products. Circle No. 25 


Schlage Lock Company 
Contact us for more information on 
our L-Series. Circle No. 85 


Schuller Roofing Systems 

Get information about Phenolic 
Foam Roof Insulation and possible 
steel deck corrosion. Circle No. 23 


Seiho Intl. Inc. 
Get more information on our Alu- 
minium Vent Louvers. Circle No. 29 


Shakertown Corporation 
Send for our new, free builder’s 
packet or architect’s binder. 
Circle No. 91 


Siedle Communication 
Get further details on the Siedle- 
Vario System. Circle No. 49 


Sloan Valve Company 

Call or write for information on our 
new Optima Plus for closets. 

Circle No. Á1 


Supradur Mfg. Corporation 
Send for information about Supra- 
Slate’. Circle No. 87 


Vistawall Arch. Products 
Find out more about our renovation 
experience. Circle No. 51 


Wausau Tile 


Get the facts about our Terra Paving | 


products. Circle No. 97 


Weather Shield Mfg., Inc. 
Find out more about our Low E 
Squared glazing. Circle No. 39 


Weyerhaeuser Door Div. 

Send for more information on our 
architectural wood doors. 

Circle No. 93 


Design 

with a Floor and a Ceiling 

in Mind! 

One of the more versatile products on 
the market today! 


= HOSPITALS ` LABORATORIES 

= SCHOOLS = OFFICE BUILDINGS 

= CONVENTION CENTERS ` AIRPORTS 

= HOTELS Wi MOTELS = WAREHOUSES 

= UTILITY PLANTS ++ MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 


AS A FLOOR, ..Idealwhen there is a need 
for rearranging loads within a building. Less 
vibration in floors which can disturb sensitive 
equipment. Able to sustain the impact of heavy 
and moving loads. 


AS A CEILING „..Built-in Hanging Feature 
allows for overhead changes with a minimum 
of inconvenience. Exposed and painted with 
an attractive finish creates a very desirable 
appearance. Built-in Hanging Feature provides 
flexibility for interior designing of lighting and 
other mechanicals. 


AS A FLOOR, AS A CEILING... 
Accoustical roof and floor construction provides 
optimum in sound absorbing factors. 


FOR EVERY TYPE OF BUILDING. 
ALL THIS AND MORE. 


HANGING DEVICES 


We would be pleased to hear from you. 


erst 
METALS CORPORATION 


Eleven Talbot Avenue, Rankin, PA 15104 
PHONE: 412/351-3913 
FAX: 412/351-2018 


Circle 46 on information card 
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PERFECTLY BALANCED SYSTEM SOLUTIONS. 


At OSRAM SYLVANIA, we've raised lighting technology to an art form. Our OCTRON? T-8 lamp and QUICKTRONIC® 

| electronic ballast combinations are the perfect balance between innovation and reliability. 
| Not only do they reduce energy costs by up to 40% compared to ordinary F40 lamps on standard magnetic 
ballasts, they also provide high color rendition of 75-90 to improve lighting quality. And all systems are carefully 
engineered to provide optimum performance while maintaining maximum reliability. Our broad scope of lamp 
and ballast combinations also guarantees that we can provide system solutions to meet all your lighting needs. 

And these systems are covered by the newest, most comprehensive warranty in the industry — QUICK 60 *. With 
up to 60 months coverage for the ballast plus...up to 24 months coverage for the lamps, this warranty provides an 
unmatched assurance that the system selected will provide reliable performance. 

In fact, we offer the largest selection of energy-efficient, high performance lighting products in the industry. So, 
when you have a lighting problem, pick up the phone and let us provide the solutions: 1-800-LIGHTBULB. 


OSRAM 
TECHNOLOGY BROUGHT TO LIGHT SYLVAN LA 


Circle 146 on information card 


Project Credits 


CENTER FOR CONTEMPORARY 
GALICIAN ART 
SANTIAGO DE COMPOSTELA, SPAIN 


ARCHITECT: Alvaro Siza, Porto, Portu- 
gal—Alvaro Siza (principal); Joan 
Falgueras, Mona Trautman, Yves 
Stump, Joao Sabugueiro (project de- 
velopment); Jane Considine, Tiago 
Faria, Anton Graf, Cecilia Lau, 
Elisiário Miranda, Luis Cardoso, 
Miguel Nery (design team) 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Constructora 
San José SA 

PHOTOGRAPHER: Duccio Malagamba 


MARIKA HOUSE 
YIRRKALA, AUSTRALIA 


ARCHITECT: Glenn Murcutt, Sydney, 
Australia—Glenn Murcutt (principal); 
Simon Thorpe, John Colquhoun (pro- 
ject team/construction) 

ENGINEERS: James Taylor & Associates 
(structural); NABALCO (electrical) 
CONSULTANTS: ANTAX (structural steel); 
Windworker Company (ventilation) 
PHOTOGRAPHER: Reiner Blunck 


CARTIER FOUNDATION FOR 
CONTEMPORARY ART 
PARIS, FRANCE 


ARCHITECT: Jean Nouvel, Emmanuel 
Cattani & Associates, Paris—Jean 
Nouvel (principal); Didier Brault 
(project architect) 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: Lothar Baumgarten 
ENGINEERS: Ove Arup & Partners (struc- 
tural); Riedweg & Gendre/Sefca, 
Chauffage & Entretien (mechanical); 
lintegral ING, EMI (electrical) 
CONSULTANTS: De Buissiére 

Associates (curtain wall); Casso & 
Gaudin (security); Fondaco (founda- 
tions); Sitraba (metal framework); 
Harmon CEM (window walls) 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Hepper 
PHOTOGRAPHER: Christian Richters, ex- 
cept as noted 


FINNISH FOREST MUSEUM 
AND RESEARCH CENTER 
PUNKAHARJU, FINLAND 


ARCHITECT: Kaira-Lahdelma-Mahlamáki 
Helsinki, Finland—Ilmari Lahdelma, 
Rainer Mahlamáki (principals-in- 
charge); Juha Mäki-Jyllilä (assistant) 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: Gretel Hemgárd 


> 


ENGINEERS: A. Insinöörit (structural); 
LVI-Niemi (mechanical); Kalle 
Havulinna (electrical) 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR: A-Rakentajat 
cost: $6.35 million 

PHOTOGRAPHER: Jussi Tiainen 


HÓTEL DU DÉPARTEMENT 
MARSEILLE, FRANCE 


ARCHITECT: Alsop and Stórmer, Lon- 
don— Will Alsop (principal designer); 
Francis Graves, Stephen Pimbley (pro- 
ject architects) 

ENGINEERS: Ove Arup & Partners (struc- 
tural/mechanical/electrical) 
CONSULTANTS: Bureau D'Etudes-OTH 
Méditerranée (technical); Hanscomb 
Ltd. (cost estimating); Charles Bové, 
Andrée Putman (interior design) 

cosr: $150 million 

PHOTOGRAPHER: Paul Raftery/Arcaid 


ÓHRINGEN COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 
ÓHRINGEN, GERMANY 


ARCHITECT: Behnisch & Partner, Stuttgart, 
Germany— Gunter Behnisch (princi- 
pal); Dagmar Schork (project architect); 
Sandra Seibold, Jürgen Mattmann, 
Martina Hóh (project team) 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: Hans Luz 
ENGINEERS: Schlaich, Bergermann & Part- 
ner; Pfedelbach-Gleichen (structural) 
CONSULTANTS: Sigrid Duffner, Armin 
Gebert, Wolfgang Leukel (site) 
PHOTOGRAPHER: Christian Kandzia 


NAGI MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
NAGI, OKAYAMA PREFECTURE, JAPAN 


ARCHITECT: Arata Isozaki & Associates, 
Tokyo, Japan—Arata Isozaki (principal); 
Shuichi Fujie, Ko Ono (design team) 
ENGINEERS: Toshio Yanagisawa (struc- 
tural); Kankyo (mechanical); TL Yam- 
agiwa Laboratory (electrical/lighting) 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Taisei Corporation 
PHOTOGRAPHER: Katsuaki Furudate 


KITCHENER CITY HALL 
KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


ARCHITECT: Kuwabara Payne McKenna 
Blumberg Architects, Toronto, 
Canada— Bruce Kuwabara (partner- 
in-charge); B. Kuwabara, H. Sutcliffe, 
M. Wilson, M. Jaffar, J. Czechowski, 
A. Dyke (competition team); M. 
McKenna, L. LaRocca, D. Pontarini, 
Н. Sutcliffe, M. Wilson, M. Poitras, J. 
Taylor, J. Allen, C. Henry, G. Mac- 
Mullin, A. Dyke, C. Pankratz, M. Hall, 
L. Chow, B. Siber, B. Colaco, J. 
Calvert, D. Pereklita (design team) 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: Milus Bollen- 
berghe Topps Watchorn 

ENGINEERS: Yolles Partnership (struc- 
tural); Merber Corporation (mechani- 
cal); Mulvey + Banani (electrical) 
CONSULTANT: Rice Brydone (interiors) 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Ellis-Don Con- 
struction Ltd. 

PHOTOGRAPHER: Timothy Hursley 


EXPAND 


Your RESOURCES 


Leta 5 MINUTE phone call 


save you hours of research... 


When you can't find what you need or 
don't understand what you have, call 
the architects at SpecLine. Ask us 
about: 


* confusing manufacturer's 
literature 

* substitution requests 

* complicated standards 

* arcane guide specs 

* new products 


Unlimited telephone access to 
SpecLine is available for as little as 
$100 a year.* 


Call 1-800-664-SPEC 


SpecLine. 


SPECIFICATION RESOURCE CENTER 


Circle 48 on information card 
* For firms with 1 to 5 professionals 
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No excuses after this 
information exchange 
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Curtain Wall 
CSI Section 08900 


Testing for leakage 

Many project specifications written 
by architects provide for window 
and curtain wall leakage tests as part 
of the project quality assurance pro- 
gram. The two most common are 
the chamber and hose tests. Cham- 
ber tests simulate wind-driven rain 
through a uniform water spray in 
conjunction with differential pres- 
sure. Racks of calibrated nozzles and 
sealed test chambers with centrifu- 
gal blowers provide the water spray 
and a measurable pressure differen- 
tial (frequently 6.24 psf). The meth- 
ods of ASTM E 1105 or AAMA 501.3 
are typically followed. 

Hose tests use much simpler 
equipment. The AAMA 501.2 stan- 
dard method requires only a garden 
hose with a specially calibrated noz- 
zle and pressure gauge. The proce- 
dure calls for spraying 5 feet of 
window or curtain wall jointery for 5 
minutes with the nozzle 12 inches 
away, and the hose pressure set at 
35 psi. If no water leakage is de- 
tected from the interior, the next 5 
feet of jointery are tested, and so on, 
until the prescribed area has been 
completely tested. 

To determine how much pressure 
is applied to the tested area, our firm 
conducted studies with a manometer 
port and a standard Monarch B-25 
nozzle at perpendicular distances 
ranging from 4 to 14 inches, and 
lateral offset distances ranging from 
0 to 9 inches. The size of the pres- 
sure port varied from 0.125 to 0.345 
inch in diameter (see graph below). 

We found that the nozzle spray 
pattern is not uniform and that max- 
imum pressure occurs in a concentric 
ring 1 to 2 inches radially outward 
from the center. The maximum 
pressure generated at a distance of 
12 inches is approximately 7.6 psf. 
Conducting hose tests at distances 
less than 12 inches can generate 
pressures considerably higher than 
typically specified for chamber tests. 


1 2 3 
AAMA 501.2 TEST PRESSURES 


CLEAR PLASTIC SLEEVE‏ ,تحص مد 


4 x '/2 COLD ROLLED STEEL FLAT BAR 


S. STEEL THREADED SLEEVE 
BLACK SOCKET HEAD SCREW 
1/4” CLEAR TEMPERED GLASS 


CLEAR PLASTIC SPACER 


3 x 2 x 1/4 COLD ROLLED STEEL ANGLE 


3/8" STEEL SQUARE HEAD BOLT WITH 
SQUARE LOCK NUT 


4 
DETAIL: Interior glazing supported by cold-rolled steel frame. 


Hose testing is well suited, there- 
fore, for testing exposed inoperable 
joints and seals. Window and cur- 
tain wall systems that rely on hidden 
seals, end dams, and panning are 
more appropriately evaluated 
through chamber tests and/or sill 
damming flood test methods. 

Kurt R. Hoigard 
Raths, Raths & Johnson 
Willowbrook, Illinois 


Glass and Glazing 
CSI Section O8800 


Detailing interior glazing 
Readily available standard steel sec- 
tions, common mechanical fasteners, 
and glass provide architects with the 
raw ingredients for an interesting, 
affordable, and simple-to-install in- 
terior glazing system. To create such 
a system that functions well and has 
esthetic appeal, the architect should 
carefully consider the steel compo- 
nents and their finishes, the fasten- 
ing devices, the acoustic quality of 
the wall, and the glass itself. 

Either hot-rolled or cold-rolled 
steel can be employed for the struc- 
tural frame. Hot-rolled steel is more 
appropriate for concealed structural 
building applications and should be 
further refined from its factory finish 
by sandblasting the steel and apply- 
ing a clear lacquer, a process that 
produces a natural finish, or by ap- 
plying paint. Cold-rolled steel is less 


available than its hot-rolled counter- 
part and offers less variety of shapes, 
but it does have the advantage of a 
smoother, more refined factory fin- 
ish. With a simple lacquer applied 
for sealing, cold-rolled steel can be 
left in its natural state to produce an 
industrial esthetic (detail above). 

The fasteners for this wall system 
are critical both as the means of con- 
necting the various pieces and as the 
visual element that projects a high- 
quality image for the assembly. Fas- 
teners should be specified according 
to the scale, structural strength, and 
material palette of the project. 

The choice between tempered or 
plate glass will depend on code is- 
sues. To satisfy privacy and esthetic 
considerations, frosted, tinted/col- 
ored, or textured glass may be ap- 
propriate. Any caulking of the glass 
and frame will depend on the degree 
of acoustic privacy required. In gen- 
eral, glass walls do not offer good 
acoustic qualities. However, caulk- 
ing of all joints can greatly improve 
the acoustic performance. If privacy 
is not an issue, then caulking is gen- 
erally not required. However, it does 
help in isolating sounds caused by 
vibration. In designing interior glass 
walls, as with any element of a 
building, architects’ success depends 
on attention to details. 

Lewis J. Goetz, AIA, and 
Mansour Maboudian 
Greenwell Goetz Architects 
Washington, D.C. 


Make the old new again when you retrofit with 
Alucobond Material, the economical, flexible way 
to turn an outdated building into an ultramodern 
structure. 

Installation is fast and easy. Alucobond Material 
goes right over the old exterior without the need to 
remove or pre-treat the existing building material. 
And with new, cost-efficient systems now available 
for attachment, it's even more affordable. Choose 
from a wide variety of standard colors and finishes. 
Or use our in-house, coil coating custom-color 


ee болс CARRITO 
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capabilities to add just the right color to restore or 
improve on a building’s original beauty. 

For more information about retrofit as well as new 
construction applications, call 1-800-382-6445 or 
502-527-4200. Or write Alucobond Technologies, 
Incorporated, P.O. Box 507, Benton, KY 42025. 
And make a change for the better. 


A*T*I 


Alécubeud Technologies; Incorporated Circle 142 on information card 


“We chose G-P Dens-Glass Gold to protect 


the project from moisture. 
We were not expecting a hurricane.’ 


-The architects whose “The Point at Poipu” located on Kauai 
(pictured while under construction) survived Hurricane Iniki 


Architect: Group 70 International, Inc./ General Contractor: Fletcher Pacific Construction Company 


G-P: You figured you'd use Dens-Glass* Gold to keep 
moisture out of the condos, and it ends up ... 


ARCH: ...helping the condos stand up to hurricane force 
winds as well. The combination of the synthetic plaster we 
used and the Dens-Glass Gold gave the condos more struc- 
tural stability than regular gypsum board could have. 


G-P: You counted on Dens-Glass Gold for protection 
from sea spray, right? 


ARCH: Yeah, constant sea spray riding in on lovely breezes 
up to 42 knots. That was a key reason we specified Dens-Glass 
Gold -paper-face cant touch it for moisture protection. 


G-P: So when Iniki arrived, the condos survived the 
winds and the rain. 


ARCH: Frankly, we were astonished. You know; over 8596 of 
the buildings on the island were damaged. No one would have 
expected Dens-Glass Gold to withstand that kind of storm. 
But it is made for high performance. Its construction is totally 
unique. Silicone and fiberglass, right? 


G-P: Silicone-treated core and embedded fiberglass mats 
front and back, with the gold-colored alkali-resistant coating. 


glass mats that make it 


ARCH: And its those fiber- 


more stable than paper-face. Ё 


G-P: By the way, G-P backs Dens-Glass Gold with a six- 
month limited warranty against moisture deterioration 
when its fully exposed to the weather. It's also warranted 
for 5 years against manufacturer defects* 


G-P: So, you're a pretty satisfied customer? 


ARCH: And you're a master of understatement. 


*For a free brochure on Dens-Glass Gold including warranty information, call 
1-800-BUILD GP(284-5347), Operator 731. For technical assistance, call 1-800-225-6119. 
(In Georgia, call (404) 987-5190.) Look for us in Sweets, Section #090250/GEN. 


Solve it with G-P 


А. 


Georgia-Pacific 


SOLVE IT WITH 6-۶ is a service mark and DENS-GLASS is a registered trademark of 
Georgia-Pacific Corporation. ©1993 Georgia-Pacific Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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